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MODEL FORTUNES, 
Charitable Afternoons.—Fortunes.—Some Specimens,—Necessity for a 
Discriminating Author.—A Gypsy Tent.--“‘ Motto Slips.”—Guessing.— 
Decorated Cards. 


FPHIRTY years ago fairs were sufficiently novel to insure hearty 

co-operation from young and old, and to take part in them 
was regarded as a privilege. They were delightfully social, and 
as exclusive as a high-priced admission could make them, and the 
spirit of raffling had not then laid such violent hands on the pub- 
lic as to dominate all sales. 

But decidedly the old adage about familiarity holds good in 
these once popular methods of doing charity. New names must 
at all events be given, and new amusements be devised, or the en- 
terprise fails to attract. Singular as it may seem, even in alms- 
giving for the most deserving object, human nature has to be dealt 
with carefully, subtle traits humored, and tact and discrimination 
shown from the name to the final suggestion. It goes without 
saying that the successful manager of any entertainment must 
unite perfect good-breeding to that kindness of heart which insures 
consideration of others, and which, after all, is the very essence of 
politeness. So many things and people must be considered, so 
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Fig, 1.—Cnaitm Dress.—Front.—[For 
Back, see Page 621,] 
For description see Supplement. 





Fig. 2.—Fieurrp. Crorm Mantie.—Fronr, 


many all-important trifles must be remembered, that the head of any 
charitable enterprise should be a person of large and methodical 
mind. Luckily there are just such people to be found, and to them 
others may bring the needed assistance of cheerful labor and novel 
ideas. For some time past the summer has been the popular sea- 
son for a variety of out-of-door entertainments which have com- 
bined amusement and charity, the good results being not only in 
the money made, but the stimulus given to work of the kind, and 
experience is the best developer of resources. The success of 
summer offers a precedent for larger undertakings in autumn or 
winter. The lawn or out-of-door parties of July or August may 
furnish forth, by no means coldly, suggestions for the kettledrum 
or carpet dance of January or March. At all there are certain 
amusements which may be prepared independent of the season. 
Well-managed Fortunes are about as successful as anything which 
can be included. in.one day’s-entertainment. The first considera- 
tion is whether they shall be told or written, and from experience 
of both methods we decided long ago in favor of the latter. To 
begin with, a greater air of mystery can thereby be maintained ; 
then there is less tax on the fortune-teller, who, however ingenious, 
can hardly be expected to commit to memory or to improvise a 
number of fortunes in which there shall be any charm of novelty 
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AUTUMN COSTUMES. 


[See Fig. 4.] Dress. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, For description see 
No, IL., Figs, 8-12. Supplement. 


Fig. 3.—Empromerep CASHMERE 





or humor. Next is the question as to whether they are to be 
treated from a serious point of view or a humorous one; and again 
we venture to let our own experience suggest the latter, always 
provided that the person who writes them does not belong to that 
well-known class of humorists whose wit consists in personal re- 
marks, Written from a serious point of view, they are apt to be 
stupid where they fall short of the mark, and annoying if by chance 
they hit upon some fact sensitive people would think had been 
mentioned willfully. While personal allusions are best avoided, a 
sly suggestion of some well-known and amiable little trait may be 
mentioned ; but nothing is better than an envelope sealed and con- 
taining a fortune written with every appearance of seriousness, but 
in reality a sort of parody on the conventional thing. Here is a 
specimen of one, written, of course, with no view to publication, 
which may serve as a suggestion for more brilliant efforts: 

“On the first day of September you will be addressed by a per- 
fect stranger. Extreme care should be taken to e the num- 
ber of hairs on the right side of the head before answering. If 
these correspond with the number of those on the left of your own 
head, the year will be a prosperous one for you. If not, you will 
have trouble in the month of June; but don’t worry about it, as 
that always makes matters worse, 
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Your lucky stars are those 
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others see at the same time with yourself. Should 
you be on a vessel crossin~ the ocean in a storm, 
and the side caves in, and “the captain and chief 
officers are not on speaking terms, you will be 
lost. Your lucky initials are the first twenty-five 
letters of the alphabet ; avoid the others as much 
as possible.” 

Another was as follows: “In the month of 
April always walk home backward. This will 
insure your seeing and hearing what is not done 
before your face. If you meet a friend whose 
mother-in-law has just reached Europe in safety, 
say, cheerfully, ‘Well, for you, the worst is certain- 
ly over.’ You will be immediately invited out. 
Count 500 large pearl buttons ten times before 
breakfast every morning for ten days, positively 
refusing any explanation, and you ‘will enjoy a 
quiet and retired home entirely at the expense of 
your friends for some time afterward.” 

In another a warning is given as to what phrases 
will prove unlucky during the year. “TI told you 
so,” and “ My dear, will anything teach you a les- 
son?” and “If I may be permitted an opinion in 
my own house,” being most unfortunate from the 
10th of January to the 20th of December. 

Again, there is a list of things to be avoided. 
All large objects like street lamps, and which are 
mistaken for lunary bodies after midnight, are 
dangerous ; latch-keys that are not self-inserting, 
and the town clock when it has been repaired. 
In this connection the number of local hits that 
can be made without giving any offense are limit- 
less where there is any one with a quick sense of 
the ludicrous to write or suggest them. 

All sorts of pretty ways of disposing of the for- 
tunes when written might be suggested. Ata 
recent private entertainment for charity a charm- 
ing society belle presided over a tent in which 
were half a dozen gypsy maidens becomingly at- 
tired, and who had bags made of gayly colored 
fabrics, in which the fortunes were deposited, a 
little ceremony being gone through with before 
the envelope was drawn out. The palm of the 
hand had to be shown; the gypsy studied it, 
crossed it with silver, and then gave out the for- 
tune with an appearance of grave deliberation. 

Something very nice can be done with “ Motto 
Slips.” ‘These are’ placed in a large decorated 
box, from which they are drawn; and if not as 
inclusive as a fortune, are as entertaining in one 
way. They can be either grave or gay, and we 
have seen them sell admirably and create a great 
deal of amusement at what we might call a char- 
itable afternoon. In some instances these are 
selected from well-known authors, and drawn on 
the understanding that they are not to be paid for 
if the author’s name is guessed. A failure is 
sure to make one renew the effort, and as they 
need involve no expense, a successful guess is no 
loss. In some instances mottoes of this kind can 
be prepared so that they are well worth preserv- 
ing—written on the reverse side of Christmas, 
Easter, or birthday cards in ornamental script or 
with some pretty design, perhaps inclosed in an 
envelope with a 2. superscription. 

— --- 
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SPECIAL NOTICE TO READERS OF 
HARPER'S PERILODICALS. 
Harper’s MaGaZine, HaRPER’s WERKLY, 
and Harper’s Bazar may be had for the years 
1881, 1882, and 1883. Those wishing to com- 
plete their files will please send in their orders 
promptly. It is Messrs. Harper & Bro- 
THERS’ intention in future to keep the back num- 
bers of these periodicals for three years only. 





“ Harper's YounG Prope deserves the contin- 
ued support which it receives.” — Christian World. 





HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


An Itiustraten Weexty, 
Published September 9, contains three entertaining 
short stories, viz., ‘ Only a Girl,” by N.LN., i 
lustrated ; * Alone im the Enemy's Camp,” by 
Davi Ken; and “How Johnnie Saw the 
phant,” by Apa Carceron Sropparp. 

Among the articles of a more instructive charac. 
ter special attention may be called to a description of 
WASHINGTON’S MONUMENT, 

by Evornr Lawrence, ied by a beauti 


full-page Nake work of CHuarLes 


GRapaM. 
HOW TO MAKE A PHOTOGRAPHIC OUTFIT, 
with illustration and diagrams, 
will complete the entertaining article 
SvuBscriPTion Prick, $2 00 per YEAR. 
A specimen copy of 's Youne Prope 
will be sent on receipt of a three-cent stamp. 


SEPTEMBER SADNESS. 


N spite of the royal flush of nature’s bean- 
ty in September, there is a sad side to 

its enjoyment, which gives a tang of acidity 
to all its sweetness. It is a sadness which 
arisee from the perception that the next 
step after this full calm beauty is decay. 
To-day everything is at its rich green depth, 
life and strength can no farther go, vitality 
hangs ont its flag of surrender in the red 
branch flaming here and there, beyond which 
ripeness can not be compassed, and the leaf 
mnst fall. Soon only the bare twig will 


Dan Bearp, 
last week. 








wave where all this verdant leafage is cast- 
ing its shadow now, the morning dew will 
sparkle chill, and the pale sunbeam will seem 
a mockery and mirage of the late summer 
heats. The last word of summer is being 
spoken ; listen as we may, the rest is but 
hollow reverberation, meaningless echo. 

Still, it is not impossible to feel content- 
ment with nature even after September’s 
reign begins to fail; there are yet seasons 
of south wind and sunshine; there are still 
sweet afternoons upon the water, warm 
mornings in the wood; the sadness is not 
really because summer is over, but because 
it is so soon to be over, so soon beauty is 
gone and the year is dead. 

Perhaps, in real truth, the sadness is not 
because of September at all, but because of 
the suggestions of September. The time is 
so strongly the symbol and reminder of the 
end of joy and free delight in other ways; 
it calls to memory similar relations of hu- 
man life in approaching age, the relaxing, 
for instance, of the oval outline of the face, 
the gathering depth of the hollow about the 
eye, the loss of the full lip’s curve, of the 
ear’s convolution, the eye’s lustre, the hair’s 
color; the loss even of more than bodily 
graces, the loss of vital energy, of desire to 
do and dare, of the ability to care for 
achievement or attainment, or to endeavor 
for it if haply the desire and care be not all 
departed; the loss, indeed, of something of 
the informing spirit even while life is left ; 
the loss fast drawing on of all and every- 
thing of earth that life valnes, the coming 
of the mould of the tomb. “TI feel the grass 
growing over me,” said a once beautiful wo- 
man who had passed her fiftieth year; and 
it is with something of her sensation that 
those who connect any sentimentality with 
the matter at all, looking at the green of 
September, feel it to be only the green of 
graves. For September has been called the 
grave of the year,and October the flowers 
flung upon it. 

Yet we wonld not be understood as im- 
plying that suggestions of death are neces- 
sarily gloomy, for there are many to whom 
death seems but a supreme and sacred rest, 
and the last act of beneficence. There are 
those who, full of religions expectation, look 
forward to it as to a joyous departure into 
new life and keener joy. But to the great 
majority of healthy human béings, and ¢és- 
pecially to those of them who are young, it 
is not a subject of the most cheerful con- 
templation, if actually brought home to 


their-sensations; they are too well content- 


ed here and now to look with pleasure upon 
trial of the dark unknown, and they endea- 
vor to forget that there is such a thing in the 
world. “Death came snddenly and took 
them where they never see the sun,” is a 
verse full of anything but poetry to them, 
and like the death’s-head at the feast, there 
are no young lovers or young brides and 
grooms who do not quai! with horror at the 
thonght that one orthe other of them must 
at some time see one or the othér dead. 

It is to these who love life and the things 
of life that September, with its sad analo- 
gies, is a source of gentle regret. All things 
of nature then may attract: apple bins may 
make ready and cider vats foam with juice, 
and sqnashes may lie in golden heaps, and 
gay harvest parties make cheer, and roist- 
ering salt- grass cutters come up from the 
marsh with the dark square sail set above 
the hay, and woods may be all aflame, and 
scarlet and golden flowers make the way- 
side rich: under it all they “hear the deid 
bell toliing,” and for them there is as much 
melancholy as mirth to be found in the sea- 
son, with all its faint perfumes of sweet and 
mild decay. 

We are very apt to feel the first shock of 
a blow more bitterly than its full force ; the 
first warm days of the early summer seem 
a more uncomfortable burden to be borue 
than the full and fervent heats are when 
they come later; the first apprehension of 
disappointment, the suspense ‘before cer- 
tainty of pain, are sometimes worse to us 
than the disappointment and the pain them- 
selves. And soin September, while flowers 
are yet blooming, green boughs waving, 
green growing, south winds blowing, 
we feel the first touch of winter, the breath 
of its approach; and although winter be all 
very well in itself, it is the very antipodes 
and contradiction of all we are enjoying 
now. We are so wont to number our lives 
by summers, too, thinking or saying that so 
many summers have passed over our heads 
if we be at all on the hither side of age, that 
the passing of Septe ~ber counts off another 
year in our lives, every time very emphatic- 
ally, and brings us so much nearer the time 
when the grasshopper shall become a bur- 
den, as presently his spiny voice in the fields 
will make him seem a burden to himself. 
When we are young, the way before us is so 
long, we are so full of overflowing life, that 
in some way growing old and dying seems 
a matter belonging to quite other parties 
than ourselves; but when we are old we are 
sweeping over the descent, the abyss is just 





before us, the thing is inevitable, and for 
us ourselves, and we have no volition; and 
the thing concerning which we have no vo- 
lition, that we must do whether we will or 
no, is seldom the thing to which we are most 
kindly affected, or which is the most allur- 
ing to the fancy. One is well enongh satis- 
fied with middle life in itself, one is at rest, 
at peace with one’s self and the world; but 
one is nevertheless aware that it is the first 
step in old age; and so although we have 
no quarrel with September, love well enough 
its pause and its completeness, we know that 
it is the prophecy of chill and grayness, and 
the barren side of the year. Great is the 
splendor, but white will be the frost to fol- 
low. We would spare the maple’s redness, 
the elm’s gold, the purple of the ash, could 
we also spare the frigid sealing up of all 
life’s forces as well; and we cry with the 
poet, through it all, 
“ Why is earth so gayly drest ? 
This pomp that autumn beareth 
A funeral seems, where every guest 
A bridal garment weareth.” 

Yet perhaps it is unwise to forestall sorrow 
and borrow trouble, and it would be better 
to take life and the year as we find them, and 
remember that if the mellow season does 
presage death, it is the death that is follow- 
ed by the resurrection. 





THE SHARP CARVING KNIFE. 


T is understood that at the next meeting 

of the British Association the question 

of the existence of a Sharp Carving Knife 

will be thoroughly discussed; and in all 

probability a committee will be appointed 
to investigate the matter. 

The universal incredulity which has hith- 
erto been expressed by Scientific Persons as 
to the existence of a Sharp Carving Knife is 
of course due to the fact that no Sharp Carv- 
ing Knife has ever been recognized and ex- 
amined by a Scientific Person. The evidence 
as to its non-existence is therefore of a 
purely negative character. There is no- 
thing in the manners and customs of Na- 
ture which renders it intrinsically improb- 
able that such a thing as a Sharp Carving 
Knife should exist. There are dull razors 
and sharp razors, dull penknives and sharp 
penknives, dull hunting knives and sharp 
hunting knives. Why, then,in view of the 
fact that dull carving knives exist, should 
not Nature have created Sharp Carving 
Knives? Of course the answer to this is 
that while sharp razors, penknives, and 
hunting knives are common, the Sharp Carv- 
ing Knife, if it exists, is confessedly extreme- 
ly rare. Still, those who believe in its ex- 
istence are not arguing in behalf of any 
such absurd proposition as that it is com- 
mon. 

Although no Scientific Person has seen a 
Sharp Carving Knife, there are presumably 
honest and intelligent observers who claim 
to have seen it. In the beginning of the 
sixteenth century the Bishop of Spalatro 
published an account of a Sharp Carving 
Knife which he had seen in the archbish- 
op’s palace in Venice. He described this 
knife as having very much the appearance 
of an ordinary carving knife, but asserted 
that he saw it cut chickens, roast beef, and 
ham with perfect ease. He was at first in- 
clined to think that the knife was a miracu- 
lous vision, but the archbishop assured him 
that it was a genuine Sharp Carving Knife, 
and that it had been in his possession for 
twenty years. ‘Twelve other men besides the 
bishop saw the Sharp Carving Knife—so he 
alleges—“ whereat they greatly marvelled 
and crossed themselves.” There is no rea- 
son to suppose that the good bishop wan- 
tonly told what was not true; but it must be 
confessed that the existence of the alleged 
Venetian Sharp Carving Knife rests wholly 
upon his unsupported testimony, and not 
one of the many other men who must have 
seen it, had jt existed, has left any record 
of the fact. 

The next alleged appearance of a Sharp 
Carving Knife was in 1822, when one is said 
to have been seen by the keeper and guests 
of a private hotel in Queen Street, London. 
These persons, twenty-two in number, cer- 
tify in writing that in their presenee,on the 
12th of July, 1822, Mrs. Smith, the keeper of 
the hotel, carved a spring chicken with per- 
fect ease with a knife which was recognized 
by every one present to be a Sharp Carving 
Knife. The knife in question was further 
certified by Mrs. Smith herself to have been 
bought of a peddler, who represented it to 
be an ordinary carving knife. This testi- 
mony seems explicit, and at first sight quite 
convincing. 

When, however, we inquire what became 
of this Sharp Carving Knife, we find no an- 
swer. One would have supposed that all the 
Scientific Persons in England would have 
rushed to examine it, that it would have 

been exhibited at a guinea a head to thou- 
sands of wondering housekeepers, and that 
it would have been bought, without regard 





to expense, by the British Museum. But it 
seems to have disappeared as quietly and 
completely as the Venetian knife described 
by the Bishop of Spalatro. This is certain- 
ly very strange, and it can not but throw 
doubt upon the whole story. 

In 1841 a Sharp Carving Knife was seen in 
Babylon, Long Island. Mrs. H, G. Raynor 
had bought a carving knife from Messrs. 
White & Thompson, of No. 312 John Street, 
in this city, and on attempting to carve a 
piece of roast beef, found, to her unspeak- 
able astonishment, that it was sharp. Three 
boarders—Judge Milliken, the Rev. James 
Williams, and Mr. T. H. McGonigle —all 
testified that they saw the knife, and that 
it was a genuine Sharp Carving Knife. It is 
asserted that this knife was preserved by 
Mrs. Raynor for nearly three years, when 
it was stolen by some person unknown. 
None of the witnesses is now alive—Judge 
MecGonigle, the last survivor, having died 
in 1859—but they were all persons of vera- 
city and respectability. Their testimony is 
entitled to careful consideration, and uniess 
it can be rejected, it establishes the fact of 
the existence of the Sharp Carving Knife. 

There are countless stories of the appear- 
ance of Sharp Carving Knives at watering- 
place hotels. These, however, are entitled 
to no weight. Some of them are the inven- 
tion of newspaper writers in search of start- 
ling sensations, and others are evidently 
mere advertising tricks. Perhaps in some 
cases the stories were true; they come tu 
us in such shape that no Scientific Person 
would think them worth investigating. The 
testimony of Mrs. Raynor and her friends 
should, however, be carefully investigated, 
as well as the curious story of the appear- 
ance of a Sharp Carving Knife in Queen 
Street, London. 

There is among all men and women a con- 
stant expectation of some day meeting with 
a Sharp Carving Knife. The desire for such 
a knife is universal, and is one of the strong- 
est passions of the race. It would be a great 
comfort to millions of people were the Brit- 
ish Association to decide that the Sharp 
Carving Knife does exist. If it has been 
seen only once, it may be seen again. If 
it appeared to Mrs. Raynor and to the Bish- 
op of Spalatro, it may again appear to any 
one of the unhappy householders who daily 
suffer the agonies of carving with a dull 
knife. 





THE “GOULDEN VANITIE. 


IT NORTH the delightful used to en- 
liven his “nights ambrosian” with 
songs as well as wit. Among these was an 
old ballad fantastic as his own humor. Be- 
ing written by a gallant Briton, it was, of 
course, about a gallant ship, and a gallant 
ship was she (Ek diddle dee, and the Low- 
lands low), and she was called the Goulden 
Vanitie, as she sailed to the Lowlands low. 
Presently she came up with a “French gal- 
lee,” whose manifest destiny it was to be 
sunk, a destiny accomplished by “a little 
cabin-boy,” who took an “ INSTRUMENT” and 
“bored thirty holes at twice,” as they sailed 
to the Lowlands low. So the paltry French- 
man sank, though some they ran with cloaks, 
and some they ran with caps (Ek diddie dee, 
and the Lowlands low), to try if they could 
stap the sant-water draps, as they sailed to 
the Lowlands low. But the Goulden Vanitie 
held proudly on, and the little cabin-boy 
received an estate in the North Countree for 
his pains. 

And still she sails, and still we all sail in 
her, gentle and simple, wise and foolish, old 
and young. But sometimes it is the little 
eabin-boy of the unfriendly “gallee” who 
bores the “thirty holes at twice” in her 
shining hull, and our Goulden Vanitie is a 
clumsy wreck. We have, perhaps, certain 
theories of education, and family discipline, 
and the necessity of absolute filial obedi- 
ence. We proclaim them with authority to 
our acquaintances, and point in triumph to 
John and Julia as shining examples of our 
system. Presently we discover that John, 
who has lived under surveillance from his 
birth, plays betting games with the coach- 
man in the stable loft; that Julia, to whom 
the parental yea and nay have been law and 
gospel, rebels utterly and disgracefully in 
her choice of friend and lover. The “In- 
STRUMENT” to wreck us is our own conceit, 
and our Goulden Vanitie goes down. 

Our family pride is great. We neither 
mention nor remember the peddler or butch- 
er or soap-fat vender whose savings were 
the corner-stone of our fortune. We are 
conscious of high-breeding in speech, hab- 
its, behavior. We know that we confer an 
honor whether we invite or accept invita- 
tions. We perceive that our lot is enviable 
and envied, that we are too great not to be 
simple. And suddenly some dishonor comes 
—some madness of greed which makes hus- 
band or brother a criminal, a fugitive from 

justice, a suicide. Our Goulden Vanitie is 
scuttled. We may go down with canvas 
set and colors flying. We may save our- 
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selves, and sail again. But in our hearts 
we know that the venture of our lives is 
lost. 

Often, indeed, it is only the “gallee” which 
goes under, or at least lowers its flag. At 
the summer hotels it is easy, with our sn- 
perfiuous fineries, our bedizened children, 
our general air of patronage, to strike dis- 
may to the souls of unsophisticated fellow- 
boarders from unfamiliar places. To men- 
tion casually this well-known name and 
that as on our visiting list, to be mildly su- 
perior to hostel and company, and studious- 
ly tolerant of all short-comings on the part 
of either, is to have found the “INstRU- 
MENT” to wreck the neighboring craft, 
while our Goulden Vanitie goes prosperous- 
ly on. 

And is it of any use to warn and rebuke 
and inveigh? No, indeed! When we are 
reasonably fortunate, we are certain to crowd 
that gallant ship. And when we are poor 
and unlucky, our strongest incentive to ex- 
ertion is the hope of a voyage in her. Vir- 
tues do much for the world, but vices are, 
perhaps, more helpful on the whole. As 
taste would perish if the race were blind, 
so, but for self-conceit and ostentation, 
might industry, ambition, thrift, die out of 
existence. The Goulden Vanitie will sail 
and sail, and a prosperous world will crowd 
her decks. Nor need the moralist complain, 
save when some neighboring “ gallee,” harm- 
less and peaceable, is scuttled through sheer 
wantonness, 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
COMBINATION DRESSES. 


OMBINATION dresses for autumn and win- 
ter are being made of three different mate- 
rials, two of which are wool, and the third is vel- 
vet, and this third fabric is usually of a different 
color from the others. Of the two woollen stuffs 
one may be a smooth cloth, or plain twilled vi- 
gogne or serge of a solid color, while the other is 
rough-surfaced, and may be figured or frisé, and 
may combine the colors of both the serge and 
velvet used. This gives a tasteful ensemble 
when the third color is chosen of a harmonious 
tint and not in striking contrast. Red plays a 
conspicuous part in such combinations, and is 
seen both in vivid and in dull hues, in dresses 
that are in the main blue, green, gray, or brown, 
the red being chosen for the velvet accessories 
which really give character to the dress, and will 
make the most difficult and trying of the new col- 
ors becoming to almost any complexion. Bru- 
nettes of clear complexion can wear the dull Ve- 
netian red shades or the bright coquelicot, while 
for the delicate tints of the blonde these shades 
are made changeable with blue in the sweet-pea 
colors now in vogue, or else the red velvet or 
cloth is merely a background for many close 
rows of blue soutache, or of the braids in which 
bronze, dull gilt, or silver appear. The vest, high 
collar, cuffs, and either borders or panels remain 
the parts of the dress where velvet is most ef- 
fectively used. In combining three such fabries— 
plain and figured wool with velvet—a tasteful 
French plan has the skirt of frisé cloth in a mé- 
lange of colors (red, olive, brown, and orange), 
with the basque and drapery of diagonal serge of 
a plain maroon shade, while the bias folds around 
the skirt and on the basque are of darker maroon 
velvet. Sometimes the velvet is figured, and in 
such cases plain velvet may take the place of the 
figured wool, or else there will be used a new fabric 
that has a wool ground with velvet figures; this 
is very effective in stripes, as, for instance, a ré- 
séda, or nankeen, or Egyptian brown cloth has 
narrow half-inch stripes of velvet showing sever- 
al bright colors, and this velvet may be frisé, or 
uncut, or with short pile, or else with long pile 
like that of plush, Large moons, slender crescents, 
bars, and blocks of velvet are seen on cloths in 
the same coloring as the stripes. In other fancy 
figured wools and velvets gilt, bronze, or silver 
threads are largely used either for a border on 
the over-skirt or the pleated skirt, and in some 
instances the entire basque is made of the figured 
fabric. 

When only two fabrics are used in a dress 
they also combine the two materials so popular 
this winter, viz., wool and velvet; thus a dark 
brown cloth dress will have the vest and petti- 
coat front of brown velvet that has very light 
brown frisé spots all over it; or a black diagonal 
serge will have uncut velvet that has small cut 
velvet flowers upon it; and still others are 
changeable cloths, with either dark blue or dark 
red velvet in the combination. There are many 
of the Gordon serges used in dark blue-gray 
shades, and the trimming for these is silver braid 
a fourth of an inch wide, woven in basket pattern 
with blue mohair braid. The rough twilled serges 
are in great favor for English tailor suits, and 
there are also many clouded Cheviots of rough 
surfaces that promise to be as popular as the bi- 
son cloths introduced last year. 


SOUTACHE SKIRTS, 


One of the new fancies is called the soutache 
skirt, and consists of any cloth lower skirt cover- 
ed as far as it is visible below the drapery by 
lengthwise rows of mohair braid sewed on one 
edge to throw it in high relief, placed near to- 
gether, though not quite touching, and giving 
glimpses of the foundation skirt beneath. At 
the foot a border of braid is formed like that 
described last week with points at the upper 
edge, while the lower edge is ravelled in fringe. 
The over-skirt is then without trimming, and is 
usually a simple apron drapery. The border of 
points and fringe is the trimming for the basque, 








and for the short half-loose jacket that is added 
for the street. 


CASHMERE DRESSES, ETC. 


The newest cashmere dresses are entirely of 
one fabric, being made up without silk in the 
lower skirt, and if anything is added for trim- 
ming, it is a little velvet on the basque and 
sleeves. For such dresses, and also for the very 


‘light cloths used for early autumn—light both in 


color and in weight—the imported designs are in 
two pieces, a simple basque, and a skirt with its 
drapery attached, that has no trimming but tucks 
or folds of the material, and the plainest “ last- 
ing’ buttons. There are pretty gray or beige- 
colored cashmeres with a group of tucks up the 
left side and a flounce of broad pleats all around 
the foot, in which are two or three tucks. This 
is laid on a foundation skirt of alpaca or of silk, 
and the drapery above this is simply hemmed, 
and is very irregularly arranged ; a favorite plan 
has a short lambrequin curved above the tucks 
on the left side, a deep-pointed shawl-shaped 
piece on the right side, and straight back breadths 
caught up high on the tournure and rounded be- 
low, or else falling in the straight water-fall 
pleats already described, Light brown cloths, 
scarcely heavier than flannel, have the drapery 
nearly meeting down the front, but with cross 
tucks in the space between instead of the length- 
wise pleats like fans formerly used. 


DEEP SHOULDER CAPES. 


To make light cloth suits warm enough for 
December weather a round cape is added of the 
material, warmly wadded, and trimmed with sou- 
tache in relief all over it, or else it is quite plain, 
and bordered with fur around the neck and down 
the fronts, but not across the lower edge. These 
capes are deeper than those of last season, and 
reach to the waist line, like large pelerines ; they 
are also made of black velvet, or of seal-skin 
plush that can scarcely be distinguished from seal 
fur, and may then be worn with various dresses. 


PLAIN VELVET WRAPS. 


Many wraps of plain black velvet are imported 
in the shapes worn ten years ago, such as the 
long casaquin, a fitted sacque, single-breasted, and 
buttoned its entire length. These are now as 
close-fitting as the Jersey redingotes worn last 
year, though not, so long, and are trimmed with a 
border of fur, feathers, chenille in loops, or with 
embroidery of jet beads in the old-time leaf and 
vine patterns done on the garment. Shorter 
sacques, fitted in the back and hanging straight 
and loose in front, are also made of plain black 
velvet, and trimmed with a border of som. full 
fluffy fur or feathers. Besides these are many 
close-fitting velvet jackets, and this plain velvet 
is also used for the mantles and capes already 
noted. 

JERSEYS. 


Jerseys with a vest of kid are largely imported. 
This kid is of light tan or leather color, and is 
used in brown, black, blue, and gray wool Jerseys. 
All Jerseys are now cut with more seams than 
when first introduced, and form a regular basque, 
with side forms in the back and postilion pleats. 
They are also made very short on the hips, and 
are often trimmed with a border of braid that ex- 
tends up the front like a vest, and around the 
high standing collar. The mixed metal and mo- 
hair braids are much used for trimming such Jer- 
sey basques, 

DINNER DRESSES. 


The richest dinner dresses imported are in 
princesse shape in the back, having the waist 
and train in continuous breadths, while the front 
of the waist is a basque, and the front of the 
skirt is without drapery and represents a straight 
petticoat. The train is what is called three-quar- 
ters long, and is rounded below; it hangs in long 
rich folds from the tournure where additional 
width is given in each seam, and it may be quite 
plain, or else bordered with two or three folds, or 
with a soft puff. A plain fabric is chosen for 
the basque and train, with figured goods for the 
petticoat front. An excellent model for such a 
dress has sapphire blue velvet for the basque 
and train, with a straight petticoat that has targe 
chiné velvet figures of many colors on a sapphire 
blue velvet ground. Beaded cord with chenille 
balls or tasselled ends trims the waist, and hangs 
down the middle of the front of the skirt, form- 
ing a sort of jabot where the two straight breadths 
are brought together. Black velvet for the prin- 
cesse dress, with a petticoat of white frisé velvet, 
is another handsome dress, while a third is of the 
new, rather bright cresson green velvet, with 
small sunken flowers all over’ it, and a petticoat 
front of striped green and red velvet, in wide 
stripes that have a changeable effect. The basque 
front of such dresses may be sharply pointed, or 
rounded, or cut in leaf points, but it is always 
quite short, and usually has a low vest of the ma- 
terial of the petticoat, which only extends to the 
top of the darts, while the space above is cut out 
in either a point or a square and filled in with 
lace. 

The Directoire styles with large revers are used 
for basques of rich dresses, and these are also 
filled in with lace. When the train is made full 
and bouffant, the drapery is now very high on 
the tournure, like the draping of short suits, and 
sometimes is made to imitate a large sash bow 
in its puffed outlines, while in others it is caught 
up, lined with satin, and made to droop in soft 


ints, 

Frisé velvet of the creamy white called orange 
blossom is chosen for the fronts of rich wedding 
dresses, while the basque and train are of uncut 
velvet. The satin damasks and brocades worn 
last year have lost favor for monotone dresses, 
but will continue to be used in small figures that 
are made up of many colors. 

Plain white satin remains the favorite choice 
for bridal dresses, with the fronts enriched with 





pearl embroidery and the lace flounces that form 
part of the trousseau. 

Pale gray, prune-color, and maroon are the col- 
ors worn by mothers at the wedding of their daugh- 
ters, and these dresses are of plain velvet or the 
heaviest ottoman silk, with cords as thick as knit- 
ting-needles, for the basque and train, while the 
front and side breadths are satin of the same 
shade completely covered with flounces of old 
lace, either point d’Alencon or the fine black 
Chantilly lace. 

For younger ladies, either matrons or maids, 
are striped dresses of some rather pronounced 
shade of red, blue, or orange, with cream white 
for the alternating stripe. These stripes may be 
of plain ov of frisé velvet in the high colors, but 
the white stripe is usually of the heaviest repped 
silk, Sometimes these stripes appear only in 
the front, but youthful-looking toilettes have the 
basque and train of the stripes, with a plain pet- 
ticoat, or else one trimmed with lace drapery and 
with flounces at the foot. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
Arnop, ConstaBie, & Co.; James McCrerry & 
Co.; Lorp & Taytor; and Srern Broruens. 





PERSONAL. 

‘AMERICA’S pet poet,” is what the London 
World calls WILL CARLETON. 

—The newly appointed teller of the Granite 
National Bank of Quincy, Massachusetts, is Miss 
Fiona UNDERWOOD. 

—The foundation of a perpetual professorship 
in the Hebrew Union College of Cincinnati is 
suggested as a celebration of Sir Moses MonrTsE- 
Froke’s one-hundredth birthday on the 24th of 
next month. 

—The School of Architecture in Paris has 
lately admitted Miss Laura Wuite, an Ameri- 
can girl, anda sister of Hon. J. D. Waite, of Ken- 
tucky. 

—With the object of completing the ethno- 
logical inquiries which have engaged Mr. R. G. 
HartpurtTon, Q. C., of Canada, eldest son of 
‘*Sam Slick,’’ he intends shortly to visit Borneo, 
Feejee, New Zealand, and Australia. 

—Miss Louise Srponre Veque, a well - con- 
nected lady and Creole beauty of the French 
quarter of New Orleans, has married a China- 
man, 8am HING, a merchant in El Paso, Texas, 
an educated and polished gentleman. 

—The revivalist Mrs. Van Corr has been act- 
ive in her special work for nineteen years. 

—The well-known hymn, marked ‘ Anony- 
mous’”’ in most books, * We're travelling home 
to heaven above,” is said to have been written 
by the only colored resident of Athol, Massa- 
chusetts, Rev. JoHn Mars, who is at present 
very ill. 

—Mrs. Browne left five hundred dollars for 
a memorial to her son, Artemus Ward, and a 
movement is now in progress to raise a fund to 
add to it by dime subscriptions. 

—An autograph album, with autographs of 
the President, Cabinet, Judges of the Supreme 
Court, and members of the United States Sen- 
ate, has been sent to Madame NILsson by Sen- 
ator HAWLEY. 

—It is said that every member of the Illinois 
bar both drank and gambled«when Judge Davip 
Davis first joined it; he having made up his 
mind to do neither, has o@tlived them all. 

—A model for the proposed statue to TaE0- 
DORE PaRKek, by T. H. BARTLETT, the sculp- 
tor, is nearly completed. 

—Miss Fanny Dean, of New York city, aged 
ten, and Miss Fannig F. Girrorp, and Miss 
Brrpiz BENNETT, aged fourteen and thirteen, 
won the prizes in the Chautauqua spelling match 
for children, 

—Lieutenant and Mrs. GREELY were the guests 
in Montreal of the British Association. The lieu- 
tenant visited the Isles of Shoals the other day, 
in fulfillment of a sort of vow he«made in the 
polar regions to thank Cet1a THAXtTeER for her 
Tryst, which he used to read to his men. 

—In a recent official report Professor Barrp 
says that the work of the United States Fish 
Commission began on a small scale. 

—The vacation-school of Boston, an experi- 
ment of Mrs. Hemenway and Mrs. SHaw, al- 
lows voluntary attendance; there are no marks, 
no rules about tardiness or absence, no lessons 
from books; the children may go or may stay 
away, as they please, and the result this year was 
a large attendance. 

—The oldest school-master in Connecticut is 
probably Mr. Davip 8. Hart, of Stonington, 
born in 1799. He is the only survivor of the 
class of 1823 in the Yale Medical School. He 
does not wear glasses. 

—A copy of the very scaree Argonautica Gus- 
taviana, which gives the history of Gustavus 
ADOLPHUs’s attempt to found Swedish colonies 
in America, has been given to the State Library 
7 _ J. CARSON BREVOORT, of Brooklyn, New 

ork. 

—Nongqnitt, on the south shore of Massachu- 
setts, has lately had a visit from Mr.and Mrs. 
FREDERICK Douaeass. 

—Mrs. VINCENT, the wife of a member of Par- 
liament, now at Newport, is said to resemble 
Queen Vicrorta in her youthful days. 

—An enthusiastic supporter of total absti- 
nence is Archbishop Ryan, of Philadelphia. 

—Miss Nettie Carpenter, of New York, aged 
sixteen, took tlhe first prize in the violin class at 
the Paris Conservatoire this year, 

—General Ropert Toomss, nearly blind, sev- 
enty-five, and still a rebel, is at the White Sul- 
phur Springs. 

—A woman’s beanty, Dr. HAMMOND says, is 
in direct proportion to the beef and mutton she 
eats. 

—A daughter of the late General Ropert E. 
Leg, Miss Mary Custis Leg, has been visiting 
in Newport. 

—The intimate friend of Mr. GLapsTong, Sir 
Leveson Gower, is receiving a visit from JAMES 
Russet Lowe 1, at Dorking. 

—To his patients whose diseases are occasion- 
ed or aggravated by poverty, Sir Erasmus W11- 
son used often to give this prescription with 
marked success: ‘* Sume the inclosed pound, and 
call for another dose every week until well.” 

—Dr. Sterrett, of the American School at 
Athens, and Ramsey, the Scotch traveller, have 
lately made an expedition in Asia Minor with 

reference to the ruins of the cities of ancient 
Phrygia, Pisidia, and Lycaonia, including points 











of interest in connection with the Apostle Paur’s 
travels, and have brought back observations on 
the remains and position of more than ten Greek 
towns of which no account has been given by 
other explorers, 

—During his thirty years’ career in Paris Au- 
RELIAN SCHOLL has founded no less than ten 
journals, und has fought nearly twenty duels. 

—Miss Isota VAN Drxst is the first and only 
female physician in Belgium. 

—ANNE WHITNEY, the sculptor, whose last 
work is HaxrieT MARTINEAU’S statue, bas a 
farm of one hundred and seventy-five acres, over 
which the White Mountain range towers, and 
through which the Androscoggin runs, and 
which she farms practically. 

—The contirmation dress of the Princess 
Louise of Wales was of simple white India 
muslin, without trimming. 

—NILSSON says Parti’s voice holds out re- 
markably for a woman of her age; Patti only 
hopes she may be able to sing as well as Nixs- 
SON when she Js as old; GersTeR remembers 
the pleasure both these singers gave her when 
she was a little girl. 

—Among the noted amateur tricyclists of 
London who think nothing of making twenty- 
mile excursions are Mr, and Mrs. Bronson 
Howakp. 

—When Marion Terry took her sister Er- 
LEN’S part as Viola, at twenty-four hours’ no- 
tice, all she knew of the part was as a spectator 
of ELLen’s acting on the opening night. 

—AH SHonG, a Chinaman at Cape May, is a 
rich mandarin, tall and commanding, who wears 
the American dress, but whose body-servant is 


all satin and embroidery and bagginess. 
—A massive granite pedestal with an inserip- 
tion, surmounted by a bronze terminal bust of 


GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, from a model made fifty 
years ago by WILLIAM Beunes, hus been placed 
in Kensal Green Cemetery by his widow. 

—The fact of having pawned his wateh when 
in need of funds, at the suggestion of SopHra 
PETROVSKA, hanged in 1881, caused HARTMANN, 
the Nihilist, to make an error in the time of 
firing the match at the mine which was intended 
to kill the Czar, who owed his life to this acci- 
dent. 

—The famous Egyptologist Bruesca Bey has 
been appointed to diplomatic service of an un- 
known character, and will go to Africa this 
month. 

—In order to be eligible for membership in 
the Rabelais Club of-London, a man must have 
done one of two things—he must either have 
read RaBELAIS’s works, or he must not have 
read them. Lord Hoventon sometimes pre- 
sides. 

—On the ground that it was against African 
etiquette for a white hand to touch her, the coal- 
black sovereign of the Italian colony of Asab, at 
present the guest of Turin, refused the doctor’s 
attendance during a recent illness. She is the 
mother of two princes, though but sixteen years 
old herself, 

—Part of the season was spent by Professor 
MARIA MITCHELL, of Vassar College, at Lynn, 
Massachusetts. 

—Prince Leopotp is spoken of as having been 
a faultiess host. His favorite modern author 
was THACKERAY. He owned and constantly 
used the bog- wood walking-stick which Sir WAL- 
TER Scort brought away with him from Ireland, 

—GaADE, the composer, is old and portly, with 
gray hair and a jovial manner. He was greatly 
surprised lately to learn that Boston possessed 
a Conservatory of Music which taught more than 
fifteen hundred scholars, 

—The Emperor of Morocco, MuLEY Hassan, 
is the only subscriber to a newspaper in the em- 
pire, a small weekly Arabie journal printed in 
Algiers. 

—Pattt travelled to Wales recently in one of 
the Prince of Wales’s salons. But Nrisson had 
the Queen’s own drawing-room car to go from 
Liverpool to London. 

—Mrs. Ceita THAXTER holds informal recep- 
tions at Clematis Cottage, Isles of Shoals, where 
there are always bright talk, good music, and 
sometimes the reading of one of her own poems 
by herself. 

—The supposed original of Mr. Casaubon in 
Middlemarch was Manxk Pattison, Rector of 
Lincoln College, Oxford, who would often leave 
Oxford on Sunday to spend the day in London 
at the ‘‘Zoo.’? He was, in spite of his portrait- 
ure as Cusaubon, a devoted friend and unselfish 
man. 

—A letter just received from the author of 
John Halifax, Gentleman, contains the following 
interesting comment on our recently published 
yaper on ‘* The Health of Intellectual Women.” 
Ft should be borne in mind, by-the-way, that this 
paper related to the health and not the age of the 
ladies therein quoted, some of them being very 
youthful dames, whose fine health was worthy 
of remark: 

“Tt will amuse my friend Mrs. O.renant, as it has 
amused me, to find ourselves credited with more years 
than we can boast of. She, though a ‘ wise’ is scarce- 
ly an ‘old’ woman, being not sixty-six, as etated in 
your article on ‘The Health of Intellectual Women,’ 
but fifty-six; and I am fifty-eight. I may add, in con- 
firmation of your statistics, that though neither of us 
has had a particularly easy life, she has always enjoy- 
ed perfect health, and I, though never very strong, 
have had no serious illness since I was quite a child. 
I am convinced that we women who use our brains, if 
blessed also with what, thank Heaven! most of us do 
possess, good common-sense, may have as long and 
healthy lives as any others; perhaps more 80, because 
we have, more than others, a refuge from the inevita- 
ble ills of life, and are saved from one great curse of 
idle women—we have no time to think about our- 
selves.” 

—A pleasant meeting lately took place at St. 
George’s, Hanover Square, London, on the occa- 
sion of the marriage of Mr. M1LLar and Miss Du 
MAavnier, the lady with whose face all the world 
is so pleasantly familiar through the charming 
etchings by her father in the pages of Punch. It 
lias been an open secret for many years that the 
graceful woman who figures in the drawing- 
rooms of Du MAURIER on every oceasion is the 
favorite daughter of the artist, and great will be 
the regret if we never again see her face in the 
familiar place, All the world was represented 
in the church, Amongst those present were Mr. 
RoBerT Brownine, Mr. MILLats, and, perhaps 
most interesting of all, Mrs. Peruainti, the 
charming daughter of Dickens, so well known 
as ** Kare.”’ ut there was one absence regiet- 

ted by all—Chang, the noble hound immortal- 
ized in Punch. By more than the bride was his 
absence mourned, for probably there have been 
no figures more admired by people of artistic 
tastes in this generation than these two. 
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Fig. 1.—GEnNTLEMAN’sS 
Sranvine Couiar, 


Fig. 2.—GentTLEMan’s 
CoLtar. 

For pattern and descrip- 

tion see Supplement, No, 

XVIL, Figs. 62 aud 63, 





For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. XX., Fig. 66, 








Fig. 8.—GeEntLe- 
man’s Curr. 





Fig. 4,—GrntTLEman’s 
Curr. 
For pattern and descrip- 
tion see Supplement, 


For pattern and de- 
scription see Suppl, 
No, XIX., Fig. 65. 

















Fig. 5.—GentLeman’s Suirt. 


For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No, LLL, Figs. 13-19. 
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Fig. 10.—Lapy’s CHEMISE. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IV., Figs. 20-22. 


Gentlemen’s Socks.—Figs. 
7 and 8. 

Fig. 7 is a navy blue silk sock, striped 
and clocked in gold-colored silk. 

Fig. 8 is an écru lisle-thread sock, 
ornamented with fine lengthwise bands 
of open-work, and horizontal hair 
stripes in dark blue. 


Ladies’ Hosiery.—Figs. 13-16. 
Figs. 13 and 14 show silk stockings, 
one blue with Roman stripes and gold- 
colored clocks, the other of plain salm- 
on pink silk, ornamented with open- 
work and embroidery. 


Fig. 18.—Lapy’s Nieut-Gown.—Cvur 
Parrern, No. 3630: Price, 20 Cents. 
For description see Supplement. 





Fig. 22.—Lapy’s Snort Perricoat. 
For description see Supplement. 
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Figs. 13 and 14.—Lapiss’ 
Srock1ne@s, 


Figs. 15 and 16 show lisle- 
thread hose, one in peacock blue 
with bronze stripes, the other in 
mottled écru thread, with black 
and yellow horizontal stripes. 


Edging for Lingerie. 
Crochet -Work and Braid. 
Fig. 12. 

Tus edging is worked on a 
foundation of narrow fine braid, 
such as that shown in the illus- 
tration, in rows as follows: Ist 
row.— * 7 treble crochet in the 
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Fig. 20.—Gentieman’s Jean Drawers. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. V. 23-26. 


o. V., 


















Fig. 12.—Epe1ne ror LInGERiE. 
Crocuet-Work aNd Bra. 





Fig. 17.—Gentieman’s Merino Vest. 
For description see Supplement. 


next loop of the braid, 
catch together with a 
fourfold crochet the next 
2 loops, but work off only 
the lowermost vein -of it 
for the moment, catch to- 
gether the next 2 loops 
with a double, working 
off the upper vein of it 
together with the next 
in order of the fourfold 
crochet, then the remain- 
ing veins of the latter, 5 
chain, 1 double on the 
middle vein of the four- 
fold crochet ; repeat from 
*. 2d row.— x 3.single 
on the middle 3 of the 
next 7 treble, 5 chain, 2 
double separated by 5 
ehain on the middle 
chain of the next 5, 3 
chain; repeat from >. 
3d row.— * 1 single on 
the middle one of the 


No. XXL, Fig. 67, 





Fig? 6.—Gentieman’s Niaut- 
Surer. 
For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 11.—Lapy’s Cuemise.—{For description see Supplement.) 





Figs. 15 and 16.—Laptes’ 
SrockinGs, 


the treble, 6 chain; repeat from 
*. Sth row.— Alternately 1 
chain and a double on the follow- 
ing 2d stitch. 


Net-shaped Breakfast Cap. 
Crochet-Work and Braid. 
Figs. 1--3. 

See illustrations on page 613. 

Tue crown of this cap is com- 
posed of bands of cream white 
open-work braid, such as that 
shown in Fig. 2, which are con- 
nected by bands of net-like cro- 





Fig. 21.—Geniirman’s Merino 
Drawers. 
For description see Supplement. 


next 8 single, 1 single around the follow- 
ing 3 chain, 2 chain, 3 double around 
the same 3 chain, 2 chain, 1 single 
around the same 8 chain, 1 single around 
the next 5 chain, 2 chain, 6 double, 2 
chain, and 1 single around the same 5 
chain, 1 single, 2 chain, 8 double, 2 
chain, 1 single, all around the next 3 
chain; repeat from +. 4th row.— 
Along the opposite side of the braid, * 
a treble in the next loop, working off 
only the lowest vein, a double in the 
following 2d loop, working off the upper 
vein of it together with the next vein of 
the treble, then the remaining vein of 




















Fig. 19.—Lapy’s Nigut-Gown.—Cor 

Parrern, No. 3681: Price, 20 Cents. 

For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. X., Figs, 36-41. 





Fig. 23.—Lapy’s Saort Perricoar. 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No, VL, Fig. 27. 
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chet the next 2 loops on the 
braid, and + extend the loop 
on the needle until it is a 
quarter of an inch long, work 
it off at the point, then work 
a single crochet around the 
vein formed by working off 
the long loop (see Fig. 3), 
repeat from. +, then a chain 





Fig. 11.—Lapy’s Drawers. 
For description see Supplement, 


stitch, pass 3 loops ; 
continue to repeat 
from *. Turn at 
the end of each 
row. 2d row.—Re- 
peat the work from 
+ to + in the last 
row 3 times, then * 
pull a loop through 
before, and one aft- 
er, the next stitch 
in the last row (see 
the direction of the 
arrows in Fig. 3), 
and work off all the 
loops on the nee- 
dle, 1 chain, 2 long 
stitches like those 
described in the last 
row; repeat from 
*. 8d—5th rows.— 
Work as in the 2d, 
but in the 5th row catch togetfier 2 
loops of another row of braid between 
the 2 long stitches, and work another 
single around the same vein around 
which the single of the first long stitch 
was worked, before working the sec- 
ond. Having completed the crown, 
work around the edge as follows: * 
Two double crochet, 4 chain over a 
space of corresponding length, 1 dou- 
ble crochet, 4 chain; repeat from *, 
and close with a slip stiteh on the first 
double. The edging is worked on a 
foundation of medallion braid in which 
bars half an inch long alternate with 






Fig. 18.—Lapy’s Nient Sacqve. 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No, LX., Figs. 30-35. * 















chet, worked in blue knitting silk 
or French thread. This is sur- 
rounded with a crochet edging 
worked on a foundation of cream 
white medallion braid. Fig. 2 
shows the pattern for the crown, 
which is an oblong piece fourteen 
inches and a half long, twelve inch- 
es wide, rounded at the corners, 
and gathered by an elastic braid 
run into the edge. In Fig. 3 the 
detail of the crochet-work is shown. 
There are five rows of work be- 
tween each two bands of braid, ex- 
ecuted as follows: lst row.—* 
Catch together with a single cro- 


Figs. 4 and 5. 
Lapy’s CoLutar 
AND CurF, 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. XVL, Figs. 58-61, 


Fig. 8.—Lapy’s Corser Cover.—Cct 
Parrern, No. 3628: Price, 20 Cents. 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 13.—Lapy’s CHEMIsE, 


For pattern and description see Suppl., No, VIIL., Fig. 29. 


medallions on which there are 6 
projecting loops. Take a piece 
of the required length and join 
the ends. 1st ‘round.— > 4 sin- 
gle separated by 5 chain in the 
last 4Joops of the next medallion, 
5 chain, 3 double separated by 
5 chain around the next bar, 5 
chain, 4 single separated by 5 
chain in the first 4 loops of the 
following medallion ; repeat from 
*, and close with a slip stitch on 
the first single. 2d round.—3 
slip stitches on the first 3 stitches, 
>* 9 times by turns 5 chain and 
1 single around the next 5 chain, 





Fig. 16.—Lapy’s Frannet Drawers. 
For pattern see description in Supplement. 
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Fig. 1.—Net-snarep Breakrast Car.—Crocnet-W ork 


anp Braw.—[See Figs. 2 and 3.] 
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Fig. 10.—Lapy’s 
Destine Cap. 
For pattern and descrip- 
tion see Supplement, 
No. XIV., Figs, 51-53. 





Fig. 15.—Lapy’s Kyitrep WooLLen 
Perricoat. 





Fig. 20.-—Satin Suran Perricoar. 
For pattern see description in Supplement. 


1 single around the following 5 
chain; repeat from +; the last 
single in this and the following 
rounds must come upon the same 
stitch with the 3d slip stitch at the 
beginning. 3d round.—3 slip stitch- 
es on the first 3 stitches, « 7 times 
by turns 5 chain and 2 single sepa- 
rated by 5 chain around the next 5 
chain in the last round, 5 chain, 1 
single each around the next and the 
following 5 chain; repeat from x. 
4th round.—3 slip stitches on the 
first 8, « 7 times by turns 6 chain 
and 1 single around the following 
second 5 chain, 1 single around the 


Figs. 6 and 7, 
Lapy’s CoLLar 
AND Curr. 


Fig. 9.—Lapy’s Corser Cover.—Cut 
Pattern, No. 3629: Price, 20 Cents. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. XL, Figs. 42-45. 


Fig. 14.—Lapy’s CuEMIsE.—[For description see Supplement.) 
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Fig. 17.—Lapy'’s Merino Drawers. 
For description see Supplement. 


ing. Cast on 28 stitches fer 
each breadth, and work for 
the beginning 11 rows in plain 
knitting back and forth. 12th 
row.—Slip 1, * put the thread 
over, slip the next, but insert the 
needle as though to purl it, knit 
the following stitch; continue 
to repeat from *, and knit the 
last stitch. 13th row.—Slip the 
first, * put the thread over, 
slip the next stitch knitted in 
the last row, knit the next stitch 
slipped in the last row and the 
thread next it together as one 
stitch ; continue to repeat from 






Cur Patrern, No. 3632: Price, 
10 Cents.—(For pattern and descrip- 
tion see Supplement, No. VIL, Fig. 28.] 
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Fig. 3.—Derau or Crocner-Work 
FoR Breakrast Cap, Fig. 1. 


following 5 chain; repeat 
from *. 5th round.—Along 
the opposite edge of the braid, 
* 1 double around the next 
bar, 5 chain, catch together 
the next 2 loops with 1-dou- 
ble, 5 chain, 1 fourfold cro- 
chet into the next loop, work- 
ing off the lowest vein only 
and reserving the rest, catch 





Fig. 12.—Lapy’s Drawers. 
For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. XIL, Fig. 46. 


together the follow- 
ing 2d loop on this 
and the 2d on the 
following medallion 
with 1 double, but 
keep the upper vein 
of it open, 1 double 
in the following 2a 
loop, but work off 
the upper vein of it 
together with the 
open vein of the 
preceding double 
and the next in or- 
der of the fourfold 
crochet, then the re- 
maining veins of the 
latter, 5 chain, catch 
together the next 2 
loops with 1 double, 


5 chain; repeat from *. 6th round.— 
4 chain, then throughout 1 double on the 
My Oh following 2d stitch of the preceding 
round and 1 chain. Overseam the lace 
to the edge of the cap. 


Lady’s Knitted Woollen 
Petticoat. 


Tus petticoat is knitted with brown 
double zephyr wool. It is worked in 
nine lengthwise pieces or breadths, which 
are crocheted together when finished, 
after which a knitted border is added 
at the bottom, and lastly a crochet edg- 











Fig. 19.—Lapy’s Nicur Sacqve, 
For description see Supplement. 
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* and knit the last stitch. Work the 14th-26th 
rows like the preceding row, then repeat the Ist 
26th rows 6 times, after that the 13th row 25 times ; 
in the 11th row of the 2d-6th repetitions nar- 
row on both sides of the breadth by knitting 2 
stitches together at 2 stitches from each end. 
Cast on 82 stitches instead of 28 for the two 
back breadths, and for them narrow only in the 
last 2 repetitions instead of in 5; in that for the 
left side add an underlapping fly, for which cast 
on 10 new stitches just before working the Ist 
row of the 5th repetition of the 26 rows, and work 
these stitches in plain knitting in every following 
row. Join the breadths with a row in single cro- 
chet, with the exception of the slit, and work for 
the border at the bottom on a foundation of 24 
stitches 23 repetitions of the pattern in the body 
of the skirt, join the ends, and crochet it to the 
lower edge of the breadths. For the fluted edg- 
ing at the bottom crochet a chain foundation of 
20 stitches, and work in rows as follows: Ist 
row.—Pass the first, 19 single crochet on the rest. 
2d row.—1 chain stitch, 16 single on the front 
veins or loops of the next 16 single; omit the 
last 3 stitches in this and in the following row. 
3d row.—1 chain, 16 single on the back veins or 
loops of the 16 single in the last row. 4th row.— 
1 chain, 16 single on the front veins of the 16 in 
the last row, 1 single around the first of the 3 
stitches left aside previously, 2 single on the front 
veins of the following 2. 5th row.—1 chain, 19 
single on the front veins of the 19 single in the 
Jast row; repeat the 2d—5th rows 80 times, but 
the last time omit the 5th row, join the ends, and 
crochet the edging to the skirt. The band is 
added in single crochet at the top of the petticoat. 





THE BLACK HUNTSMAN. 


By J, W. DE FOREST. 


IL 


E BASSEVILLE, left alone on the field, raised 

his visor to see the more surely, and gazed 

calmly down upon the body of his murdered kins- 

man. He remembered that he was the first Noir- 

mont who had ever killed a Noirmont, and was 

conscious of a cold-blooded surprise at finding 
that he felt no remorse. 

“Tt is passing strange,” he muttered. “ But 
he was a traitor to his Church and his king. Even 
though I should become known as his slayer, 
there would be no punishment for me, but rather 
reward. Yet I must not become known. His 
wife must never know.” 

His eves, even while settled upon the dead 
man, suddenly assumed a dreamy and tender ex- 
pression. He was thinking of Rachel, of her 
beauty and exceeding lovableness, and how she 
would ere long be his own, He was still absorb- 
ed in this reverie when one of the royalist gentry 
galloped back from the forest, and halting in 
front of him with sabre raised, shouted, “ Ha, 
Belcastel! traitor to the king! surrender!” 

De Basseville looked up in surprise, and recog- 
nized Ainyot de la Rive, a former comrade in 
arms, and a comrade kindly remembered. 

“You jest, my friend,” he said. “I am Noir- 
mont of Basseville.” 

Haste, confusion of mind, or perhaps his de- 
sire not to be known as the slayer of his cousin, 
prevented him from pointing out the lifeless face 
which was whitening between the feet of their 
horses. 

“Coward! liar!” replied De la Rive. “Do I 
not know you? Did not we serve together in the 
corvette of Monsieur De Brissac? Give me your 
gauntlet and dismount, or by the blood of God 
you die!” 

De Basseville, utterly perplexed, made no re- 
sponse. Suddenly the point of a sabre flashed 
before his eyes, and he barely dodged in time to 
save his throat fromthethrust. Instantly, stirred 
simply by that somewhat brutish impulse, the 
instinct of self - preservation, giving no more 
thought to his action and its consequences than 
a smitten beast accords to a plunge, he drew 
his second pistol and sent a heavy steel slug 
through his assailant’s breastplate. De la Rive 
threw up both his arms and rolled to the earth 
with a crash of armor—that short, dull knell which 
in those days was so often heard on the fields of 
warfare. The corpse of De Basseville’s Catholic 
friend lay side by side with the corpse of his Prot- 
estant cousin, 

Now came cries of, “Oh, you Huguenot!” 
“Kill! Kill the dog of a Huguenot!” 

The double murderer, the outcast from both 
parties, the man who had no human ally, looked 
over his shoulder and saw several cavaliers rid- 
ing toward him, their pistols aimed or their 
lances in rest. He did not think; he did not 
ask himself what all this meant; he convulsively 
struck his rowels deep and fled. But his horse 
had made a long journey, and was evidently very 
weary. He could hear the hoofs of his pursuers 
drawing nearer every moment. Combat was hope- 
less ; flight alone could save. He threw away his 
helmet; he cut the lacings of his corselet and 
tossed that aside; he leaned forward and shout- 
ed cheeringly to his steed. But still the chase 
drew nigher, and bullets began to hurtle past 
him, chanting their shrill song of battle. 

“Am I to be butchered for a heretic by my 
own brethren ’” he cried, in amazement and rage. 
Then it occurred to him. that he was no longer a 
Catholic; he had forsworn every salvation ; he 
had no Church. “Where is that lying fiend ?” 
he groaned. “I was to have a year.” 

Just then he heard the baying of hounds, and 
a terrible hoarse voice shouting, he could not tell 
what words, whether rendez-vous, amendez-vous, 
or entendez-vous, 

“Tt is himself,” he muttered, with a throb of 
horrified joy, though he still leaned forward and 
spurred onward mechanically. But presently he 
observed that the clamor of the chase had ceased 





and pulling up his trembling charger, he looked 
over his shoulder. His pursuers had vanished to 
a man, probably into the neighboring forest, and 
the Black Huntsman, preceded by his hounds, 
was careering the landscape alone. 

An hour later, spent with fatigue, hunger, and 
agitation, he entered a dusty suburb of the ven- 
erable little city of Pontenfer,and sought the un- 
fragrant shelter of a dilapidated hotel. There, 
while his horse munched mouldy corn in a rotting 
stable, he ate ravenously of such gravelly bread 
and stale onions as the house furnished, and drank 
copiously of its sour bluish wine, after which he 
stumbled to a garret and slept for hours. On 
waking, he observed a broken mirror, and went to 
it to arrange his hair. To his amazement his ra- 
ven ringlets had turned golden, while his once 
black eyes were blue, and his swarthy cheek flor- 
id. He started back from his own reflection with 
a mighty heart-beating of horror. It seemed to 
him that his slain cousin stood there gazing fix- 
edly at him, and silently reproaching him with 
his bloody deed of perfidy. For a moment he 
was in doubt as to his identity. 

“ God's death !” he exclaimed. “ Am I Beleas- 
tel? Is it Basseville who lies younder?” Then, 
remembering the behest of the Black Huntsman, 
he added, with a profound shudder, “ This is the 
magic of Satan. Henceforward I shall pass for 
Belcastel. No human being, none but the foul 
fiend, will know me for Basseville. God’s death! 
am I to play the part of the man I pistoled ? 
This is the beginning of hell?” 

Whither to go now he hardly knew. He had 
so far lost confidence in his personality that it 
seemed to him as if he had no business in his 
own castle. Nor would his own servitors recog- 
nize him, nor perhaps even his loved and loving 
mother. At the same time he was not yet so fix- 
edly sure of his resemblance to his cousin as to 
dare hasten at once to Belcastel, and 
there the position of lord over the chateau and 
the chatelaine. For the moment he felt that he 
had no home; that he had not even a positive and 
distinct individuality; that he was neither one 
man nor another; that he had no self. Anda 
creature who was nobody, or who at all events 
was not certainly anybody, what should he do, or 
whither could he fare? He pondered the riddle 
of himself and his situation until his reason be- 
gan to totter. Something he must do, or go mad. 
He would at least mount his horse; and this he 
did. 

The animal took charge of his confounded 
master’s fate, and rationally set forth on the way 
homeward. That way led him into the main 
street and toward the public square of Pontenfer. 
Basseville presently noted that no business was 
doing, and that the burghers were hasting eagerly 
toward the square, as though to take part in some 
great ceremony, or to witness some attractive 
spectacle. Peasants were there in ragged gangs ; 
gentlemen of the surrounding country, armed and 
mounted ; scores on scores of priests and of fri- 
ars from the neighboring monasteries. As he 
moved forward, the swarm thickened and became 
a crowd, inclosing him beyond escape. He en- 
tered the square only to find it packed with a 
multitude, through which it was impossible to 
force a passage. All the windows and balconies 
of the overlooking houses, and those also of the 
rude, weather-eaten old Hotel de Ville, were alive 
with men and women and children, many of them 
clearly the patricians of the little city, commin- 
gled with priests, friars, nuns, and novices. 

The pressure of a throng of cavaliers swept De 
Basseville into the centre of the square, and there 
he discovered the cause of this assemblage of the 
Christian people of Pontenfer. -Within a circular 
inclosure of rough wooden pickets rose three low 
mounds of fagots, and in the middle of each 
mound, chained to a blackened stake, stood a hu- 
man being. Three Huguenots were that day to 
testify amid smoke and flames their fidelity to 
the faith which had upheld and comforted mar- 
tyrs in the times of Nero and Galerius. They 
were a venerable gray-bearded man, a fair-haired 
woman of about thirty, and a willowy, comely 
youth of nineteen. What grade of society they 
belonged to it was impossible to divine. All three 
were stripped to their under-garments, except such 
shelter as was furnished by the piles of fagots. 
There they stood, seemingly unconscious of the 
bitter March wind, unconscious, too, of the con- 
centrated stare of the pitiless multitude, their 
pale and wasted faces turned serenely upward, 
and their eyes settled steadfastly on heaven. 
They were silent: no doubt they had been strait- 
ly charged not to pray aloud nor to address the 
people, and even in this cruel extremity they were 
obedient to law, however unjust it might be; yet 
Basseville could perceive that their lips were 
moving in a whispered prayer. 

Presently a stout, red-faced priest, a waddling 
mass of prosperous carnality, yet emitting from 
his vinous eyes a glare of theologie fierceness, 
shambled forward to the barricade of pickets, hold- 
ing aloft in his bloated hand a crucifix. 

“How sayest thou now?” he shouted, in a 
hoarse voice, to the old man. “ Wilt thou seize 
this last opportunity to save thy soul? Wilt thou 
recant thy damnable errors ?” 

The Huguenot slowly. raised his attenuated 
arms, and feebly struck his manacles her. 

“It seems to me,” he said, “that the clank of 
these chains is the music of heaven’s portals 
opening to receive my unworthy spirit. Lord Je- 
sus, even though I have lived for Thee unfaith- 
fully, help me to die for Thee loyally !” 

A howl of fury and scorn from hundreds of 
eager listeners answered the words, so far as they 
were answered on earth. 

“ Dog of a heretic!” “ Preacher of the devil !” 
“Firebrand of hell!” roared many, while others 
called out, “Cut out his tongue!” “ Let him spit 
blood instead of blasphemies !” 

The priest, without a change in his dull, piti- 
less expression, turned to the two other con- 
demned persons and meehanically repeated his 








summons to repentance. The woman kept her 
blue eyes fixed on the heavens and made no re- 
ply. The youth gazed firmly into the ecclesiastic’s 
face and responded : 

“T abjure you, and all who are here present, 
as you value your salvation, to forsake the errors 
of Rome.” 

Other words he added, but an immense billow 
of cursings drowned his voice, and the execution- 
er dealt him a stunning blow on the head with a 
bludgeon. 

“ Hold hard, imbecile !” shouted De Basseville. 
“You are overstepping your duty.” 

It was not a speech of mercy. No pity re- 
mained in his ruined heart for Huguenot or for 
Catholic. He simply meant that this youth must 
not be delivered from his flaming death by an 
act of thoughtless violence. But his utterance 
was misinterpreted by the neighboring specta- 
tors; they supposed that he intended to interfere 
in behalf of the heretics. 

“So you are of the religion ?” angrily cried a 
cavalier by his side. 

“T know him,” screamed a friar. 
Noirmont of Belcastel. 
traitor.” 

A furious tumult followed. De Basseville 
found himself surrounded by howling and cursing 
foes. The mounted gentry did not attack him, 
and seemed to half sympathize with one who was 
clearly of their order, however he might be a her- 
etic. His assailants were creatures of the lower 
class, wolfish specimens of the filthy and half- 
starved and ugly eanaille of France, as brutal in 
look as they were degraded in intellect. This 
pious rabble was headed by a red-nosed man, a 
vintner by original profession, who had retired 
from business, and lived on what he could bor- 
row. In vain De Basseville expostulated ; in 
vain he declared that he was not De Belcastel; 
in vain he shouted that he was a good Catholic. 
He was compelled to draw his patrician blade 
against a host of plebeian enemies, or let himself 
be dragged from his horse and torn to pieces as 
a Huguenot. Several men he struck down; the 
vintner he sent off shrieking, with a great gash 
across that crimson proboscis; but others re- 
newed the combat from behind and on either 
flank, and he saw with despair that he must 
soon be overborne. In the midst of this turmoil 
the flames blazed up from the pyres which encir- 
cled the three martyrs. He caught a momentary 
glimpse of the sufferers, lifting their supplicating 
hands through rolling smoke, and chanting in 
unison a psalm of pious confidence. They were 
dying willingly, and, as it seemed, joyfully. He 
too was about to die, but full of terror and rage. 

At this moment a deafening clamor broke forth 
behind him. It was a larum, not of fury and 
hostility, but of immense fright and horror. 
Past him swept the rush of a pallid multitude, 
men and women and children trampling each oth- 
er down, but rising with screams to continue their 
stampede. He was borne onward some distance 
by the torrent, and then suddenly left behind, un- 
noticed and alone. The soldiers on guard, the 
police of the city, and even the executioner, fled 
as madly as the burghers. In a marvellously 
brief space of time the crowded square had be- 
come a solitude. The three martyrs, abandoned 
by their panic-stricken persecutors and torment- 
ors, were burning as if for his single edification 
and pleasure. De Basseville, panting from his 
struggle for life, looked about him in bewilder- 
ment. But he ceased to marvel at the general 
consternation when his eyes fell upon the tall fig- 
ure of the Black Huntsman turning out of the 
square, and riding down the main street in pur- 
suit of the principal column of fugitives. For a 
second time he had been saved from sudden death 
by his supernatural ally and master. 

He gave one careless glance at the suffering 
Huguenots, and then, leaving them to die unwit- 
nessed, except of God and the angels, he galloped 
through streets, which were silent, and through a 
gateway all unguarded. But scarcely had he 
reached the open country ere a dizziness fell 
upon him, and he perceived for the first time that 
he had been wounded. Faint with loss of blood, 
he left the highway, struggled up to a hamlet 
which capped a neighboring hill, and, dismount- 
ing with difficulty, demanded the hospitality of a 
peasant. Here he remained for some days in 
hiding, not daring to summon a surgeon from the 
city, and dressing his hurt as best he could. 

Meanwhile his only comfort lay in thinking of 
the lady of Belcastel, and looking forward to the 
time when he might claim her as his own. He 
did not argue with himself that it was morally 
impossible for him to truly love her; that a lost 
and bedeviled man could not love any earthly 
creature, and especially one who was altogether 
pure and pious; that what he really loved was 
merely a passionate purpose which had twined it- 
self about this saintly lady; or that, if he loved 
her very self, it was because she had been his 
temptation and the cause of his downfall. Such 
doubts and queries come naturally to men in our 
rational age. We like to wander with the lan- 
terns of investigation and reason through the 
perplexing shadows and sorrowful labyrinths of 
a nature shaken to ruins by an earthquake of in- 
iquity. But in the sixteenth century the facts of 
sin and diabolical p ion were received meek- 
ly, without analysis and with perfect credence. 
De Basseville knew for certain that he had sold 
himself to Satan, and that, for all that, he adored 
and longed for a Christian woman. His contem- 
poraries accepted these contradictory facts with 
similar confidence, and as a result of their simple 
faith have sent down to us a vigorous, throb- 
bing narrative. We shall do well to take it as 
we find it. The man was a servant of Lucifer, 
and yet he loved a fellow-being and a devout one ; 
he desired her with human tenderness and de- 
moniacal persistence. 

A week of repose enabled him to resume his 
journey. He would have preferred to ride at 
once to Belcastel; but the need of clean attire, 
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unslashed by battle, drove’ him to go first to 
Basseville, and he was also drawn thither by a 
pathetic hope that his mother at least would 
know him and give him kindly greeting; for not 
only did he remember her with veneration, and 
long to retain her affection, but he was sickened 
to the heart by the loss of his identity ; it had 
become to him a stinging humiliation, a source of 
dismal foreboding, and in various ways an intol- 
erable burden. His fears of meeting a strange 
reception at his chateau were fully realized. A 
burly scullion who opened the portal to his im- 
perious summons gave him a stare of horror, 
and crossing herself with scared vehemence, 
shuffled down the brick-paved hall at the top of 
her speed. Every one who encountered him van- 
ished with the same rapidity and similar symp- 
toms of half delirious affright. Man and maid, 
rude horse-boy and veteran bravo, without asking 
question or uttering a word of explanation, 
sprang out of doorway or leaped through win- 
dow, and raced away over the surrounding land- 
scape, leaving him to haunt the sepulchral old 
edifice alone. 

“They have heard of my cousin’s death,” said 
De Basseville, with an angry grin. ‘“ They hold 
me for his ghost. Would that the accursed 
Huntsman could be thus deluded !” 

His mother, he took for granted, was in her 
chamber on the second story. But by this time the 
thought of facing her made him tremble. If she 
too should fail to recognize him, it would drive 
him to despair. Moreover, there was the dread- 
ful possibility that if she saw him and mistook 
him for a spectre, she might die of terror. Griev- 
ing as keenly as a fallen soul could grieve, he 
abandoned the purpose of seeking her, and 
thought only of getting out of the chateau with- 
out meeting the mild gaze of her placid old eyes. 
He went stealthily to his own apartment, dressed 
himself hastily in clean raiment, ran like a thief 
to his stables, saddled a fresh horse, and galloped 
away. His course was toward Belcastel, the only 
place on earth which might give him the welcome 
of a home, and the place of all the world where 
he had the least right to be. It was evening 
when he approached the tall gateway which 
yawned blackly between two cone-capped towers. 

“T must be wary,” he muttered. “ Here also 
they may think me his ghost. I must parley be- 
fore I enter.” 

He dismounted, walked softly to the iron- 
bound gate, and called through a wicket, “ Ho, 
there, the chateau !” 

“Who is without?” demanded through the 
narrow orifice the voice of a warder. 

“T am one saved from death,” he answered. 
“Go tell your mistress that her husband yet 
lives. A marvellous act of grace delivered him 
from the foes who thought they had slain him. 
He is here, and I am he.” 

The warder hastily flung open the gate, and 
disclosed the grave countenance of a gray-headed 
Huguenot veteran, quivering with immense joy. 
“Oh, my dear master!” he exclaimed. ‘“ What 
has God wrought! Surely He is very gentle to 
them that believe.” 

“There is my wound,” mumbled De Basseville, 
opening his doublet and pointing to the yet un- 
healed gash which he had received at Pontenfer. 
“That is all. Send some woman to break this 
tidings to—to your mistress.” 

He could not yet summon effrontery enough to 
say “my wife.” 

“ Alas! our dear lady is not with us,” return- 
ed the warder, “She heard that you were slain, 
and mourned sharply for you, though not as one 
without a heavenly hope. Then came word that 
her sire, the most noble marquis, had been deliv- 
ered from the foe and was gone to foreign parts. 
He was, as she supposed, the dearest being left 
to her on earth, and she departed in search of 
him, whither we do not assuredly know, for some 
report that she journeyed to Chatillon to beseech 
guidance of the good admiral, and others that she 
took the way to England.” 

“T will await news of her here,” sighed De 
Basseville, disappointed because of this departure, 
yet half relieved at finding that he would not at 
once meet the woman whom he loved, and who 
was therefore to him the most formidable of 
earthly creatures. “She will return when she 
hears of me.” 

“Yes, she will return in safety, if the Lord 
pleases,” added the veteran. 

“True,” murmured De Basseville, remember- 
ing that he must now play the part of a Hugue- 
not and speak “ the language of Canaan.” “She 
will return when the Lord pleases.” 

The murderer was now undisputed master of 
his victim’s chateau and estate and revenue. On 
the other hand, his own properties and creatures, 
down to the very hounds that once yelled with 
joy at sight of him, had slipped out of his pos- 
session, Passing with every one as he did for 
Matthew de Belcastel, how could he claim the 
fief of Hector de Basseville so long as the latter 
was supposed to be alive? It would not do, of 
course, to assert that he was the said Hector, 
and that no such person now existed as the said 
Matthew. De Belcastel he must be in every fash- 
ion, and at Belcastel alone he must exercise lord- 
ship. In the matter of wealth and power there 
was no cause to regret the change. His cousin 
had represented the senior branch of the Noirmont 
race, and had inherited its most considerable 
holding. The lands of Belcastel were twice as 
broad and the tenants thereof were twice as nu- 
merous as those of Basseville. 

But the new Huguenot seigneur, this Hugue- 
not lord by the grace of the devil, had abundance 
of trouble in his usurped possession. The first 
tidings that came to him from his former home 
brought grief and remorse. It appeared that 
when he made his visit to Basseville his mother 
was lying ill in her chamber, broken down with 
anxiety about her vanished son, the last of her 
offspring, the youngest and the dearest. A ter- 
rified maid announced to her that the chateau 
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was haunted by the ghost of De Belcastel; one 
after another the fugitive servitors re-appeared 
and confirmed the dismaying story; and a soul 
educated in the marvellous sixteenth century 
could not reject such evidence. Then came, per- 
haps, a fearful suspicion as to the cause of Hec- 
tor’s absence; a suspicion that her son had stol- 
en from her to shed the blood of her nephew; 
and the inference that the spectre had visited the 
chateau to threaten vengeance. It was overmuch 
for her aged frame, and ere the day ended she 
sadly breathed her last. On the morrow De 
Basseville learned with grief and horror that he 
had caused the death of his mother. Here was 
another inexpressibly woful result of his infernal 
compact. When some one asked him if he should 
attend the funeral of his aunt, he replied, with a 
ghastly face, “I dare not,” and without explain- 
ing the strange words, shut himself up in his 
room for days, the wretchedest of all the many 
lost souls in France. 
{ro BE OONTINUED.] 





A BIT OF LAUREL, 


EAVE as we will, for living and for dead, 
The living wreaths of fame, we can not lay 
Such laurels at their weary feet as they 
Bring back to lay at ours. Nay, instead 
Of trying to crown them, let us bend the head 
And reverently let them crown to-day 
Our common manhood. What dread task shall stay 
Human endurance, human daring, wed 
To honor that kept tryst in arctic seas 
With proud trust keeping faith inviolate, 
Knowing no friend was treacherous, save Fate? 
And one shall count as hero among these 
Who was not with them; for whom Fame decrees, 
“He also served, who did not stand and wait!” 
Auioz Weuiineton Roiiins, 





A CHAPTER ON STALE BREAD. 


* J HENEVER it is possible to economize, 

I’m sure I do so,” said Mrs. Palmer, a 
little surprised at her aunt’s suggestion of econo- 
my in household matters. 

“You mean whenever it has seemed possible, 
Fanny; and you have made just the mistake 
thousands of women have made before you. You 
probably thought it was economy to make that 
bread pudding yesterday, although neither you 
nor Fred cares for it.” 

“Yes; I disliked to throw away that plateful 
of bread, and didn’t know what else to do with 
it.” 

“Do you always eat all the pudding ?” 

“No, auntie; I always have to throw part of 
one away,” Fanny replied, a little ruefully. 

“Now,” said Aunt Ruth, “how much bread 
had you—half a loaf?” 

“Nearly—it was a small loaf.” 

“Count it at four cents, then, at the usual 
price for baker’s bread. How much did you use 
of other material to convert that into a pudding ?” 

“T see what you are aiming at, auntie,” Fanny 
exclaimed, laughing a little. “I used a quart of 
milk, a cup of sugar, two eggs, and a little spice 
and salt. I wanted to use another egg and a cup 
of raisins, but thought it would be extravagant, 
although I really think we should have eaten 
more of it if I had done so.” 

“Mistake number two, counting the making of 
the pudding as the first. The milk was seven 
cents, the sugar four, the eggs four; the spice 
and salt we will not count. That, with the cost 
of the bread—four cents—makes nineteen cents 
which you wasted instead of four, had you thrown 
away the bread in the first place, besides the time 
spent in making the pudding and the dissatisfac- 
tion of having made something no one wished to 
eat. Now, although I do not advise any one to 
throw away a plateful of stale bread, it is some- 
times the most economical thing to do with it, 
especially in hot weather, when it is very apt to 
mould. At other times I should advise you to 
cut off any brown crusts, break in small pieces, 
and dry—not toast—it in the oven when the fire 
is very low. Then pound or roll it rather fine, 
and put it in a paper bag, which should be hung 
in a cool dry corner of your pantry. You will 
find 1t very convenient to use in preparing a dish 
of scalloped oysters, meat, eggs, or tomatoes— 
for all of which it is far nicer than cracker 
crumbs—for bread sauce, and many other things. 
The bread may be used in various ways. If 
the slices are not broken or too thick, they make 
delicious browned sandwiches, which [ make very 
often. Chop very fine any pieces of cold meat— 
roasted, boiled, or broiled. A smaller quantity 
than will suffice for anything except a meat ome- 
let will be sufficient to make a plateful of these. 
Put the chopped meat into a saucepan with suf- 
ficient cream, milk, or boiling water to moisten 
it; season well with butter and salt, add a tiny 
bit of Cayenne pepper, a little dry mustard, and a 
drop or two of celery extract. It is impossible to 
give the quantities, as tastes differ, and the quan- 
tity of meat is so small, but it should be well sea- 
soned. Let it heat thoroughly, taking care it 
does not scorch, and remove from the fire. Beat 
two eggs well, and add to them a tea-cupful of 
milk and half a tea-spoonful of salt. Cut the 
dry crust from the slices of bread—the above 
quantity of egg and milk will be sufficient for 
eight slices—and if they are thick, split them 
carefully with a sharp, thin knife. Spread a slice 
with a thin layer of the chopped meat, cover with 
a slice of bread, and press together. Proceed in this 
manner till the meat and bread are used, and cut 
each sandwich in halves. Place them on a plate, 
and pour the milk and egg over them slowly, dip- 
ping it with a spoon from the plate, and putting 
it over them until it is all absorbed. 

“ Put a heaping tea-spoonful of butter on a large 
griddle or frying-pan, and when it begins to 
brown, place the sandwiches carefully upon it. 





When nicely browned, add a little more butter, 
and turn them, letting them brown quickly on the 
other side. Serve as soon as possible. This 
makes a delicious breakfast dish, and may be 
used to advantage to ‘help out’ a scanty dinner. 

“ We often use the stale slices of bread without 
the meat, just soaking them in the egg and milk, 
and browning nicely. It is one of the favorite 
methods of using stale bread in our family. From 
broken slices we often make a pudding, simple, 
it is true, but very nice, 

“ Remove all the crusts, and chop the bread, but 
not very fine. To a quart of the crumbs allow 
fifteen tart, juicy apples or eighteen peaches, 
fully ripe. Peel the fruit, slicing the apples, or 
cutting the peaches into eight or ten pieces, ac- 
cording to size. Butter a pudding-pan which 
will hold two quarts, or a little more, and cover 
the bottom with a layer of bread-crumbs. 

“ Fill the dish with alternate layers of fruit and 
crumbs, having a layer of the latter on the top. 
Then pour over it very carefully a custard made 
as follows: one pint of milk, two eggs well beat- 
en, and a scant tea-spoonful of salt, Put bits of 
butter over the top—a generous tea-spoonful cut 
fine will be sufficient—and steam one hour if ap- 
ples are used; when peaches are used, the pud- 
ding should be cooked fifteen or twenty minutes 
longer. Serve with whipped cream, sweetened and 
flavored, or with clear or other sauce. A favor- 
ite sauce for this or any fruit pudding is made by 
beating a cupful of sugar—coffee sugar is best— 
and a heaping table-spoonful of butter to a cream ; 
then add the white of one egg, beaten to a stiff 
froth, and beat together till very light. Flavor 
with vanilla for peach, and lemon or grated nut- 
meg for apple, pudding. This is one of the ‘ econ- 
omy’ puddings, but it is really very nice. 

“On the rare occasions when we make bread 
puddings they are made very nice, and it is by no 
means difficult to produce them something more 
than the usual unpalatable means for ‘saving 
stale bread.’ But,” concluded Aunt Ruth, as we 
rose to get our hats for our customary walk to 
the station to meet Fred, “we never are obliged 
to confine ourselves to puddings in our endeavors 
to be economical. A plate of stale bread is a 
perfect mine of culinary surprises.” 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own Corresponpent. } 


‘HE early autumn novelties are already begin- 

ning to appear; these are as yet only pretty 
woollen stuffs, designed for simple toilettes. The 
newest are the beaded woollens, manufactured in 
such a manner that they seem sprinkled with 
small beads, simulated with silk. Then there are 
woollens brocaded with frisé designs, which are 
very handsome ; satin designs on an épinglé 
ground of the same color, but lustreless ; woollens 
sparsely strewn with tiny designs in soft, dull col- 
ors ; and very broad striped camel’s-hair, a rough 
stuff, whose thickness and solidity look the im- 
age of the coming frosts, for which it is de- 
signed, 

Figures will be so small as to be microscopic, 
or so large as to be gigantic; there is no middle 
course. Once more we find in them the symbol 
of the politics of the day, which takes refuge in 
the two extremes, avoiding the centre. There 
are also fine silky raised stripes on a woollen 
ground. But the chief value of these stuffs con- 
sists in the harmony of their tints, which heighten 
by their contrast the happy effect produced by 
the ensemble, 

The earliest autumn toilettes are always com- 
paratively simple. They are made of the pretty 
new woollen stuffs, and are used for short jour- 
neys or visits to neighboring friends, made by 
carriage or rail, or for informal breakfasts or 
luncheons. Here is a type of a costume of this 
kind. Short skirt of rust-colored faille, trimmed 
on the bottom with pinked ruches. Over-skirt of 
rust-colored wool, dotted with small leaves in all 
the shades of willow green;, this over-skirt is, 
properly speaking, nothing but a pointed tablier 
in front, open on one side, so as to show the silk 
skirt; behind, it falls straight in large pleats. 
There is no pouf, or a very small one. Jacket 
of woollen stuff like the over-skirt, loose in front, 
or rather on the sides, being cut away so as to 
display a faille vest. Many over-skirts are looped 
carelessly, like the one just mentioned, in a style 
which I will attempt to describe. Fancy the skirt 
left open on the left side from the waist to the 
lower edge—in a word, separate at this place from 
the side breadth. Then take this lower edge and 
fasten it under the left arm at the waist, thus 
forming pleats which will be graceful if one 
knows how to arrange them, and uncovering the 
left side and a part of the front of the under- 
skirt, which is more or less elaborately trimmed 
with lace, embroidery, or velvet. 

Open corsages will be much worn for country- 
house evening toilettes; these corsages open in 
front almost to the waist, and are filled in with 
guimpes of lace or embroidered tulle, shirred from 
the bottom half-way up, and thence left plain to 
the throat. These corsages, open as they are, are 
highly decorous, being, in fact, made partly of the 
dress stuff, and completed with lighter fabrics, 
such as gauze or tulle. 

A new way of trimming wool skirts is to lay 
them in large round perpendicular pleats, sepa- 
rated by a space equal to the width of the pleat, 
then to fill in this space by a velvet ribbon set 
on plain, and forming at the knee a long loop, 
with an end cut in the shape of an arrow-head. 
This is simple and pretty. 

The fashion of jacket waists with vests threat- 
ens to last forever, The vests will be made in 
all ways, both of light and thick stuffs, and piqué, 
and of kid like that used for gloves; these will 
often be lightly embroidered on the collar and 
pockets, and sometimes even on the fronts, or else 
at the button-holes; the favorite color is what is 





called peau de Suéde, the embroidery being of 
the same shade. 

The first autumn bonnets are a mixture of black 
lace on a gold ground and velvet. They are still 
known as capotes, which name is applied to all 
bonnets with strings. But what strange shapes 
are in preparation, participating in the Norman 
caps worn by the peasant women of Caux, the 
shakos of the grenadiers of Frederick the Great, 
and the turbans of the Kings of the East, and 
proudly towering above the forehead, curving at 
the sides, and turning up behind! It is vain to 
attempt a description of these shapeless shapes, 
which the Parisian ladies manage, nevertheless, 
to wear in a way to make them look pretty, ugly 
as they are. Young girls are devoted to round 
hats with high crowns and narrow brims, which 
are becoming to but very few. 

For winter toilettes figured silk will be com- 
bined with plain silk or velvet; there seems no- 
thing new in this combination, which has lasted 
several seasons already, but these stuffs will be 
used in a different manner from ever before. 
Suppose the skirt to be of plain dark blue silk: 
two inches above the bottom will be set a band 
of brocaded flowers on an old-gold satin ground, 
from two and a half to three inches wide, which 
will curve upward to the waist line on each side 
of the front and the back, leaving an empty space 
between; very short paniers of brocaded stuff 
like the bands ; jacket of the same brocade, open- 
ing wide in front over a corselet of blue velvet, 
scalloped at the top, and filled in with a chemi- 
sette of old-gold silk. 

It is more and more the fashion to wear large 
street cloaks, which are thrown off on entering 
the drawing-room. The winter cloaks will be 
full and long, so as to envelop the wearer and 
her toilette from head to foot. They will be 
made of stuffs of all kinds, but especially figured, 
color on color, as of wool with frisé or chenille 
designs, with a bright-colored lining. This fash- 
ion of large cloaks for the street gives more 
room than before for small and extremely rich 
mantles, which are seen only in the drawing- 
rooms, being completely hidden on the street by 
the large wraps, which are thrown off in the 
antechamber. Much invention, taste, and mon- 
ey are expended on these little mantles, many 
of which are of the shape and bear the name of 
visites. Many among them are mixed or covered 
with lace, or are made of lace over a transparency 
of gold gauze. Velvet with frisé designs, velvet- 
figured satin, stuffs embroidered with chenille, 
and lace embroidered with silk or else with gold 
are used for them.” Gold, which lost favor for a 
time, has regained its popularity. Gold braid is 
much used on wool stuffs; it is the fashion with 
dresses of this kind to have a small wrap, which 
is covered by the large street cloak. 

Young girls prelude the ball dresses of winter 
by the toilettes that are prepared for autumn 
réunions in the country houses. For these there 
is a revival of the old-time dress of white, pink, 
or blue taffeta, trimmed with a number of pinked 
flounces. The corsage is made @ /a Vierge, rather 
high, shirred on the shoulders and at the waist 
in front, with a very wide satin sash, almost a 
scarf, pleated horizontally, which passes round 
the waist, and is tied behind or on the side, with 
falling ends of unequal length, finished with tas- 
sels of beads or silk. Ribbons are still much in 
vogue, bows being set everywhere—in the folds 
of the over-skirt, at the waist, on the sleeves, and 
on one shoulder. All kinds of fancy jewelry are 
worn—chains suspended from the belt, bracelets, 
buckles, pins, ete. EmMeELINE RayMonp. 





SPIDER SILK. 


T may not be inopportune to recall to the 
minds of our readers a somewhat neglected 
silk source, which may perhaps at some future 
period form a profitable commercial undertaking. 
It is unnecessary to expatiate upon the beauty of 
the gossamer spun by the Aranea diadema, or 
common garden spider, as the fairy-like tracery 
must be familiar to every one who has wandered 
through the woods in autumn, when the gauzy 
films festooned between and over the bushes were 
rendered prominent through saturation with dew 
or a sprinkling of hoar-frost. The thread pro- 
duced by this little creature is estimated to be 
many times finer than the most attenuated fila- 
ment of the well-known silk-worm of Europe, the 
Bombyx mori; consequently, as may be imagined, 
the difficulty of obtaining such silk is so great 
that, except for land-surveying purposes, the web 
of spiders as a class has not been permanently 
utilized. For the latter object the plan adopted 
by our surveying-instrument makers in order to 
secure small supplies of spider’s line is remark- 
ably simple, and affords an illustration of how 
closely instinct in the lower creation sometimes 
approaches reasoning intelligence in the higher. 
Having caught the selected spider, it is inmedi- 
ately tossed backward and forward from hand to 
hand of the operator, until the impulse of self- 
preservation ind the emi of its thread. 
Meanwhile, a wire bent double like a hair-pin— 
the distance between the prongs being slightly 
greater than the diameter of the telescope to be 
fitted—is at hand to receive the silk. As soon 
as the filament appears, the end is attached to 
the wire and the spider dropped, when it imme- 
diately emits its thread, with great rapidity, in 
the hope of reaching the ground and escaping. 
This is frustrated by a dexterous revolution of 
the extemporized reel, which winds up the line 
as fast as it is produced, until the spider’s store 
of silk is exhausted. It is then allowed its lib- 
erty; and a touch of gum on each prong secures 
the silk in convenient lengths for future use. 
Rather more than fifty years ago it seemed as 
if a new and important trade was about to be 
inaugurated by the rearing of spiders for their 
silk, which the Society of Arts marked with their 








approval by awarding a medal to a Mr. Rolt for 
his success in obtaining an appreciable quantity 
from the garden spider. This gentleman ac- 
complished his purpose by connecting a reel with 
a steam-engine, setting it revolving at the rate of 
one hundred and fifty feet per minute, when, aft- 
er two hours’ patience, he wound off eighteen 
thousand feet of beautiful white line, of a metal- 
lic lustre, from twenty-four spiders, Subsequent 
examination proved this thread to be only the 
thirty-thousandth part of an inch in diameter, so 
that a single pound weight was estimated to be 
sufficient to encircle the globe. Although this 
gentleman appears not to have pushed his inter- 
esting experiments much further, a Frenchman 
of Languedoc afterward established a factory for 
producing and weaving spider silk into articles 
of utility. He manufactured gloves and stock- 
ings which were much admired; but the diffi- 
culty of rearing a sufficiently numerous family of 
spinners within a reasonable space, on account 
of their extreme pugnacity, soon interfered with 
this budding industry, and led to its abandon- 
ment. No difficulty was experienced by M. Réau- 
mur in collecting some five thousand spiders and 
immuring them in fifty separate cells; but unfor- 
tunately on one occasion there occurred a scarci- 
ty of flies; a food panic ensued, and the hungry 
and infuriated prisoners, escaping. during the 
night, fell upon one another with such deadly fe- 
rocity that when the anxious proprietor paid his 
usual morning visit only a few gorged and bloat- 
ed specimens survived. It seemed, indeed, vain 
to expect European spiders to exist peacefully 
within sight and reach of each other without 
their usual employment conducted after their 
own fashion, and the hope of rendering them 
useful for commercial purposes gradually died 
away, and has for many years been almost wholly 
relinquished. 

Jertain species of foreign spiders, however, 
when examined with a view to their silk, offer a 
field of very considerable encouragement. In the 
island of Ceylon there is one described by Sir 
Samuel Baker as being two inches long, with a 
large yellow spot upon its back, which spins a 
beautiful yellow web two and a half feet in di- 
ameter, so strong that an ordinary walking-stick 
thrown in is entangled, and retained among the 
meshes. As might be expected, the filament, 
which is said to exhibit a more silky appearance 
than common spider’s web, is easily wound by 
hand on a card, without any special care being 
exercised in the operation. A spider of even 
more formidable dimensions is alluded to in the 
fascinating work, The Gardens of the Sun, by Mr. 
F. W. Burbidge. It is a large, black, vellow-spot- 
ted creature, measuring six or eight inches across 
its extended legs, and it spins a web strained on 
lines as stout as fine sewing cotton. 

The prince of the species, however, seems to be 
the Aranea maculata of Brazil, vouched for by 
Dr. Walsh as having been seen and examined 
by him during his travels in that country. This 
huge, ungainly, yet harmless and domesticated 
creature is evidetitly a treasure of a silk spin- 
ner, with, which the non-nervous and practical 
among ladies, situated in moderately warm lo- 
calities, like northern New Zealand, Queensland, 
and the Cape of Good Hope, might spend many 
a profitable hour when they became mutually 
acquainted. It is not only free from the vice 
of the European spider in not devouring its 
kind, but it actually exists in little harmonious 
communities of over one hundred individuals of 
different ages and sizes occupying the same web. 
Like the last-mentioned spider, this one is of sim- 
ilar colossal dimensions, and it spins a beautiful 
yellow net-work, ten or twelve feet in diameter, 
quite as strong as the silk of commerce. Regard- 
ing the toughness of this filament, the doctor 
says: “In passing through an opening between 
some trees I felt my head entangled in some ob- 
struction, and on withdrawing it my light straw 
hat remained behind. When I looked up, I saw 
it suspended in the air, entangled in the meshes 
of an immense cobweb, which was drawn like a 
veil of thick gauze across the opening, and was 
expanded from branch to branch of the opposite 
trees as large as a sheet, ten or twelve feet in di- 
ameter.” Another traveller, Lieutenant Herndon, 
of the United States navy, confirms Dr. Walsh’s 
account of this enormous spider, with the addi- 
tion that he saw a single web which nearly cov- 
ered a lemon-tree, and he estimated its diameter 
at ten yards. 

Probably the latest addition to our knowledge 
of spider silk has recently come from the Paris 
“Ecole pratique d’Acclimation,” a member of 
which has discovered an African species which 
spins a strong yellow web so like the product of 
the silk-worm as to be scarcely distinguishable 
from it. So promising a material as a fibre of 
commerce does this seem to be that, after close 
investigation, a syndicate of Lyons silk merchants 
has reported in its favor; the more so as there 
is said to be no difficulty in acclimatizing the 
spider in France. 

In those gigantic spiders there is evidently the 
nucleus of an important industry of the future, 
which colonists might perbaps easily ingraft upon 
their ordinary sericultural or other occupations. 
If the period has scarcely yet arrived for the 
profitable utilization of ordinary spider’s web, 
surely something might be evolved from the less 
attenuated filaments just alluded to, which are 
strong enough to whisk a man’s hat from his 
head and retain his walking-stick dangling in the 
air. There are doubtless difficulties to be sur- 
mounted, such as the feeling of repulsion, or even 
disgust, at being brought into proximity with 
monstrous spiders like Dr. Walsh’s pets; but as 
this species, unlike the Lycosa tarantula and oth- 
er poisonous and dreaded kinds, is harmless to 
human beings, and as their silk would evidently 
become a valuable addition to the resources of 
the loom as well as the boudoir, any such feel- 
ings and other obstacles would probably soon be 
overcome. 
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A GOLDEN GOOSE. 


F Melicent was beautiful, she never looked into 
the glass long enough to know it; if she was 
good, she did not think of herself sufficiently to 
recognize it. And if Melicent did not, of course 
nobody else did. 

Melicent looked upon herself as born to fill up 
the empty spaces—a sort of general make-shift 
in the family. And as people usually take you 
at your own valuation, everybody else regarded 
Melicent as this providential sort of stop-gap. I 
am not sure, however, that much gratitude was 
extended to Melicent; perhaps it was held that 
if there was any gratitude in the matter, it be- 
longed to Providence ; and it is easier to be grate- 
ful to Providence than to people; a debt to Prov- 
idence is seldom troublesome, and it bears de- 
ferred payment well. 

Melicent had a charming little home of her 
own when the mother was prostrated with pa- 
ralysis. Of course she left it, and hastened to 
her mother's side at once. Her affection called 
her, and it was her duty. And really there was 
nothing else to do. It was her place, rather than 
that of the two daughters-in-law, by the bedside 
of that sufferer. But it was not pleasant for her 
to remember that she left her home at an hour’s 
notic®, and could know nothing as to the comfort 
of her husband, and she would not have been a 
woman if she had not wanted her husband to be 
comfortable and yet had not half hated to have 
him comfortable without her. Charlie wrote her 
every day how sadly he missed her, and then ev- 
ery other day, and then once a week. But he 
never told her how well he was learning to do 
without her; and he never said anything about 
the gay bachelor evenings in the pretty dining- 
room, nor of the general bachelor air that was 
creeping over her cherished drawing-room, and 
over all the rest of the house,in fact. But of 
course Melicent suspected something of it; and 
her suspicion did not make the lonely watches 
by the bedside any the happier. Still, it was her 
wish and her comfort to do for her mother what 
she might, although, alas! nothing remained of 
the mother but an old habit of exacting all her 
dues, the one prevailing passion of her life, self- 
ishness, receiving its very apotheosis now, so that 
nothing would be received or suffered by her ex- 
cept at Melicent’s hands. The boys could not be 
of much help to her here; and the married bro- 
thers, it was to be presumed, had their hands full 
in their own homes. Once or twice it occurred to 
her to take her mother home with her; but to that 
the feeble voice lifted stout objection, preferring 
to die in her own home; and it seemed a cruelty, 
when her heart was so strongly set on it, to in- 
sist that she should go anywhere else to die, es- 
pecially as it was she who had to die, and not an- 
other. 

And then the married brothers, Francis and 
James, lifted their voices too, and would not hear 
of the mother being taken out of the neighbor- 
hood, and the home, that they had always had to 
run into, being broken up. How could Melicent 
be so selfish as to think of it? What should hap- 
pen to Melicent’s home was quite another thing. 
And, moreover, what was to become of the three 
boys in such case? Neither Francis’s wife nor 
James's could receive them, and there was no 
room for them in Melicent’s little house. No, the 
mother must stay where she was, and of course 
Melicent must stay with her. At the end of a 
year, of which she had thought every week would 
be the last, Melicent bad seen her husband only 
once, for it.was quite impossible for him to ob- 
tain extended leave, or to make the long and ex- 
pensive journey frequently. Naturally he thought 
he was being overlooked in the matter, and ex- 
pressed his hurt and indignation. In one way it 
was not unpleasant to Melicent that he should ex- 
press it; but in another view she saw possible 
danger, and did her best to soothe him and avert it. 

But the indignation grew. At the end of an- 
other year he summoned her home imperatively, 
and Melicent said she must go; and of course 
the mother had a convulsive spasm, or a spas- 
modic convulsion, and as Francis’s wife had a six- 
weeks-old baby, and James’s simply asserted the 
imapossibility of assuming new duties, Melicent 
hag to explain the case, and stay where she was. 
“Tt won't be long, it won’t be long,” the mother 
would murmur; and “how can Charles be so 
exacting ?” all the others would say; and “ Who 
should take care of mother if not Melicent ?” 
was the combined remark of the family. 

Bat Melicent took care of mother in more 
ways than one, After Melicent’s marriage her 
mother’s little property had suffered in some gen- 
eral financial catastrophe, and Melicent had turn- 
ed to account a pretty talent for painting that 
she had; and although she might have laughed at 
any one who applied too flattering epithets to her 
work, she was well content that it should sell read- 
ily, and that she could use its on her 
mother’s comforts. It did seem as if under such 
circumstances she might have been aliowed to 
take her mother home, in spite of brothers. Im- 

» agine her consternation when, upon her saying as 
much on the occasion of her husband’s last visit, 
he also took the opposite view. “I don’t want 
your mother,” he said, bluntly, “I want you. 
If your mother were there, I might as well not 
have you. I should have small lot or part in 
you. No, In the present state of your mo- 
ther’s health and intelligence a good faithful 
nurse can be procured that will answer as well 
as you, and T can have my wife again, my home 
its mistress, and you some share of life. If this 
thing goes on, I shall begin to hate the whole kit 
of your relations. It seems that I am nobody, 
not to be considered, a cipher, a nonentity. There 
is nobody in the world to be thought of but your 
brothers’ puling wives and a paralyzed old wo- 
man,” 


ps But, Charlie darling, you forget it is my mo- 
e Red 
* You forget it is your husband.” 





And the end of it all was a violent quarrel be- 
tween Melicent’s husband and James and Francis, 
all taking the same view from antagonistic points, 
and Charlie flung himself out of the house, and 
vowed he would never write or call upon his wife 
for a word till she returned to his house. 

And he kept his word. And he thought every 
day how he had to forego the sweet presence that 
others could enjoy, how he missed the hand and 
head, the thousand and one little devices of skill 
and talent, with which she beautified the home 
and changed the beautifying. Perhaps he had 
no thought of the tax all that had been upon her, 
in addition to the cares of housekeeping; but he 
thought a great deal about the tax it was to her 
to be painting and selling, in addition to the care 
of her mother and her mother’s home and the 
home of those three hulking boys. He could not 
comprehend or make allowance for her natural 
feeling, it had grown into something that so 
outraged his own rights and feeling; and to him 
her bewildered conscience seemed at last to be 
only an excuse for doing what she preferred. He 
grew more and more angry, in a sort of blind rage, 
that her life should be spending for these people 
and not for himself, and one day she received 
notice of a suit fur divorce upon the plea of de- 
sertion. 

Poor Melicent! She had felt itcoming. When 
week by week and month by month went by at 
first, and her pleasant home was still so far away, 
she had felt it coming in her husband’s impatience, 
that she recognized to be as righteous as it was 
unreasonable. Every day had been an agony of 
apprehension to her. But when at last the notice 
came, she was, at any rate, out of her suspense, 
and had the rest of certainty, 

She did not blame Charlie; she could not. She 
did not believe in divorce herself; she held her- 
self as much his wife as ever; but in the silent 
depths of her heart she bitterly upbraided fate 
that had forced this cruel lot upon her, and she 
wore a black gown always afterward. 

It was at this point that Ben, the eldest of the 
three lads, brought home one day a young wife. 
Perhaps the outspoken reproaches of James and 
Francis made Melicent more lenient. Ben had 
nothing with which to support a wife, but Meli- 
cent felt that, at any rate, here was a help in 
household duties and in the nursing of the mo- 
ther, and again silently upbraided fate that Ben 
had not brought her home a year ago, and set her 
free herself to go to her own home for a while, 
before the husband whom she so loved had taken 
this fatal step. 

But of course Melicent was mistaken in hop- 
ing for any good fortune out of her life’s events. 
The young wife soon proved to be only a miser- 
able invalid, and another weight upon her hands. 
Melicent dared not think; she let her mind dwell 
neither upon the future nor the past; she only 
lived from one moment to the next, and only set 
one foot before the other. This would have been 
easier for Melicent if she had had anything to 
console her as she went along. The boys seem- 
ed fond of her in their way—she was an affair 
of their comfort, and they valued her as a part 
of it; they were not fond of her in a way to save 
her an hour’s work or a moment’s pang. Her 
mother was of course so fond of her that she 
would hardly let her out of her sight—an op- 
pressive, savage fondness that made only bond- 
age. But ske had none of a daughter's friendly 
confidences with her; the height of their inter- 
course was a subdued fault-finding on the mo- 
ther’s part, as if it were owing to Melicent’s act 
that she was ill and poor and helpless and got 
well no faster. 

So Melicent went along with her burden; now 
and then she found time to read a book, although 
usually it was in the watches of the night, and in 
order to keep herself awake when some exacer- 
bation of her mother’s illness occurred ; and now 
and then Maud, the new wife, gave her a little 
pleasure of music, being often well enough to 
play the piano of an evening, and letting the 
strains mount to Melicent in the sick-room, the 
least in the world refined and mellowed by the 
ascent. 

Whether it was that her powers ripened now 
with the years, or whether the strain upon her 
nerves wrought them to highest expression, Meli- 
cent had never painted so well as she did now, 
and her work took on a decorative character that 
brought fine prices. She had not sufficient sus- 
picion in her nature to think of concealing the 
fact; and as soon as the brothers knew of it 
they saw vistas of good fortune opening before 
them. They were not going to ask Melicent di- 
rectly for her money; they knew a trick worth 
two of that. Francis had long wanted a horse 
and phaeton ; and James’s wife was longing for 
a velvet carpet on‘her parlors and hall. They 
had their respective desires. And then the wives 
quietly let Melicent know that the boys were 
worrying to death over their debts. And Melicent 
paid the debts. And what had been done once 
was presently done again. 

Well, if Melicent could do that, why could she 
not do more? If Dolph might only go to Europe 
for a year and improve himself in his specialty, 
what an architect he would be! It was talked 
of guardedly till Melicent caught the idea, and 
then gradually discussed openly. And at last 
Melicent thought she might venture. Of course 
it required her to work all but night and day; 
and all but night and day she did. Dolph wrote 
her delightful accounts of what she could see 
only through his eyes ; and he said little of oth- 
er experiences that he had while she delved with 
her brushes and colors, and called upon a tired 
brain for fresh effort. 

One day now James decided to change his 
business. But it involved his leaving town for 
awhile. And while he was away, why could not 
his wife and daughter come and stay at mother’s ? 
It was always mother’s, although Melicent provid- 
ed everything there was there except the house. 
Very true, why not? Mother was delighted, in 





her feeble way, with the idea of added members 
and cheer in the house ; and Maria and her daugh- 
ter Helen came over. 

Of all the women in the world, to none was 
Melicent so thoroughly antipathetic as to Maria, 
a mischief-making, suspicious person of a jealous 
temperament, obnoxious to Melicent in her per- 
sonality, her manner, her want of taste, her want 
of principle, and the very sound of her voice. 
When she saw the auction going on in James’s 
house, and she realized what it meant—a move 
for life—she reeled away stunned. It did not 
seem to her that she could bear this last drop of 
bitterness, the utter bitterness of daily life with 
a wrangling woman, whose child had been train- 
ed to be little better than a spy. Not that there 
was anything to spy, but that even the smallest 
trifles, misinterpreted and reported, add to the 
boiling of the daily strife. And when Roger, who 
despised this sister-in-law, saw what it all meant, 
and Dolph, who already hated her, came home, 
the combat deepened. Roger and Dolph must 
have rooms outside the house then, and of course 
Melicent must be responsible for them. Roger 
had a small salary, with which he dressed himself 
and bought theatre tickets; Dolph played the 
fine gentleman while waiting for older architects 
to appreciate his gifts and apply to him for aid. 
They were perfectly secure, for according to Meli- 
cent’s view of life a debt long left was almost as 
dishonoring as a theft, and one owed by any mem- 
ber of the family was owed by all of them, and 
that meant owed simply by herself. 

“T don’t see why you do work so constantly,” 
her mother whimpered, in her indistinct way. “I 
should think you would see I needed your atten- 
tion as much as your everlasting boards and can- 
vases.” 

When, one day, a second attack of the disease 
rendered her mother’s tongue powerless at last, 
and she really did need more attention, the can- 
vases and designs had to suffer; but it was no re- 
lief that her mother could not upbraid her any 
more by word of mouth; the beseeching, follow- 
ing eyes were doing it all the time. Of course 
Maud could do nothing in this emergency, and 
Mrs. James was worse ‘than useless, Melicent 
had to break through the mother’s prejudices and 
hire a nurse, in order that she might go on with 
absolutely necessary work less totally hindered. 

It is hardly surprising that this course met 
with a very decided objection from Mrs. James, 
who saw money diverted from legitimate chan- 
nels by the nurse—money that would have bought 
Helen the loveliest of spring suits, and who al- 
ways pleased herself in speaking her mind, and 
could not, for the life of her, see why an old wo- 
man should be indulged to the point of ruining 
the rest of the family. What a household it 
was! James had returned, and having, with his 
wife, organized an opposition to Maud and Ben, 
the atmosphere was only one of crimination and 
recrimination. Melicent could do nothing for her 
mother that Maria did not make her uncomfort- 
able because it was not done for Helen; she 
could buy herself no luxury without feeling that 
she deprived Dolph and Roger of its equivalent ; 
she could give them nothing without encounter- 
ing scowls and unpleasant remarks from James 
and Francis. The bills for Maud’s doctors and 
massage women and drugs were sums that might 
have made a provision for old age. She began 
to feel as if it would soon be an impossibility for 
her to meet them and all the rest, for in this at- 
mosphere invention was deadened and the pencil 
palsied: sometimes it seemed to her as if every 
line she drew represented irreparable waste of 
vital tissue. 

Not that personally she cared for that. All 
the vital tissue might waste, so far as she was 
concerned, but not till her mother had gone ; not 
while she was so needed by the rest, for by one 
of the strange contradictions there are in ail of 
us, she loved these vampires that were sucking 
her life-blood. 

“We must stop our bills and lessen our ex- 
penditures,” she said one day to Ben. “There 
are a half-score of my things unsold at the exhi- 
bition. I am ceasing to be the fashion. My 
brain seems to be useless. I have no ideas, no 
freshness, and my hand trembles so that it cari- 
catures my line. If I could only go away just 
now, and have a little rest!” 

A little rest. For ten years now it had been 
nothing but work and worry, work and worry— 
apprehension, pain, sorrow, and now was coming 
despair. Francis came in one evening and told 
her that unless she could help him about the 
mortgage of his house it would have to go. He 
had mortgaged it when he wished money for 
something or other, sure, probably, somewhere in 
his inner consciousness, if not in his external 
thoughts, that she would redeem it; and now the 
day of redemption or of loss had come. There 
was only one thing to do—the mother, with the 
consent of the rest, could mortgage the home- 
stead. But the consent of the mother could now 
never be had; so there was nothing to do. Yes, 
one thing—Melicent could give her note. Her 
dealers would doubtless discount it. And to meet 
it? There was thé great prize to contend for, 
Gained, it would discharge the note. Not gained, 
the note could be renewed, and constant work 
must wipe it out. “I have not the strength,” 
she murmured, appalled. But, nevertheless, she 
tried. And any one who has called upon a brain 
alternate fire and lead knows what the effort was. 
Never before had Francis shown such interest in 
her work. He was in to see it in the morning, 
and gave it its last look at twilight. “What a 
devoted brother he is !” his wife said to her crony. 

“T never knew a piece of yours hang on so,” 
he said to Melicent. “ And somehow it has none 
of your old snap. Itis leaden. You really must 
call up your reserves, Melicent, if you want to win 
that prize.” 

“You really must,” said James. 

“Tf you want to win the prize,” said Ben. 

Poor Melicent! She looked at her work, and 








realized what they meant. The fountain was ex- 
hausted; the sparkling flow had ceased; they 
were drawing now the dregs, the very lees of 
life. And why should she call up her reserves ? 
why should she win the prize? why should she 
not slip away and let somebody else work now ? 
What reward had she for all her work? Not 
even the consciousness of doing right, for her 
sense of right and wrong had always been con- 
flicting, and never left her at ease since the sec- 
ond time her husband had demanded her return. 
And as for living for the sake of such a home as 
she had, was it worth the while? And if her 
right hand lost its cunning, what then? She 
shuddered to think of herself then at the mercy 
of these ravening wolves, as for one moment they 
stood revealed to her—only one glancing’ and 
fading moment. 

She was holding the candle and looking at her 
picture carefully as these thoughts swept through 
her. Suddenly a little flash, a creeping light, a 
crackle, a flame. She had held the candle too 
near, The work was ruined. She did not care 
for the work; but it was hard work; there was 
no time for more; it was her last chance; anda 
thousand sharp, heart-burning thoughts darted 
into the air like sparks, and then a withering 
flash seemed to surround and blast her. 

They found her lying on the floor, the candle 
extinguished as she had fallen. She never knew 
what befell her, but slipped off her burden in that 
flash, and if there was any more work done in 
that family, it was not done by Melicent. 





BEES, AND THEIR SWARMING. 
See illustration on page 616, 


EES swarming! What a pretty picture it 
makes, on a bright summer’s day, against 
the quaint cottage background! How the chil- 
dren appreciate the occasion that gives them li- 
cense to bang the pans and kettles, and make 
just as much metallic racket as they possibly can, 
with a view of inducing the bees to settle some- 
where quickly! Above all, how anxiously their 
elders watch the movements of the fluttering in- 
sects, hoping that they may settle quietly on some 
accessible branch, and thus render their capture 
and hiving easy, but fearing that a sudden im- 
pulse may move them to fly far away and beyond 
reach! 

Almost every farmer keeps a few hives of bees, 
although he may not know the meaning of the 
word “apiarist,” nor dream that by study and at- 
tention his hives could be made to develop more 
wealth than all the broad acres of his farm. In 
almost every country home, therefore, the swarm- 
ing of the bees at a certain season of the year is 
a matter-of-fact occurrence, but one that is none 
the less to be regarded with interest and some 
anxiety. Swarming is the result of the over- 
crowding of the hive, and generally takes place 
upon the birth of a young queen. In every per- 
fect swarm of bees there are one queen, a num- 
ber of drones, and a large number of workers. 
The queen is the only perfect female in the 
swarm. She is larger than the workers, and 
longer and more slender than the drones. As 
all the eggs deposited in the comb are produced 
by her, she is indisputably the mother of the 
whole hive. 

Bees usually construct several queen cells at 
the same time, nurse the young queens, and at 
the proper time seal them up in the cells to un- 
dergo their final transformation into perfect in- 
sects. If it has been decided by these wise little 
workers that a certain number of them should, 
for the good of the whoie, seek a new home be- 
fore any of the young queens are hatched, the old 
queen leads forth the emigrating colony herself. 
The exodus from the hive is conducted with great 
confusion and tumult, and is evidently a moment- 
ous event to the entire community. Usually the 
queen alights on a bush or tree near the hive, 
and here her followers cluster thickly about her. 
After remaining here for an hour or more, they 
suddenly, as though governed by a single impulse, 
fly off to the woods, or such place as they have 
chosen for their new home. It is while they are 
clinging in clusters and festoons to the branch 
that the bee-keeper cautiously approaches, and 
presenting the open end of a new hive, gently 
shakes them into it. 

Whenever bees swarm, or are frightened into 
leaving a hive, they first load themselves heavily 
with honey, which they carry away with them. 
This habit is of great value to the bee-keeper ; 
for while thus laden with honey the insects are 
less likely to sting than at any other time, and 
they are provided with working material, of 
which they begin to avail themselves as soon as 
they have entered the new hive. 

It sometimes happens that several swarms 
will issue from the same hive during a single 
season. This pleases the inexperienced apiarist, 
who rejoices in such a rapid numerical increase 
of his colonies; but it is really a very undesira- 
ble state of affairs; for the new swarms will be 
small and weak, and the old will have very few 
bees left. Neither the new nor the old colonies 
will be in a condition to store any surplus honey, 
and they may not even store enough for their 
own winter supply. Experienced bee-keepers 
generally manage so that no swarms shall issue 
from the hive, or, if they allow any natural swarm- 
ing, they destroy or remove all the queen cells 
but one in the old hive as soon as the first swarm 
has issued from it, thus preventing any further 
defections. Swarming may be in a large mea- 
sure prevented by following these two simple 
rules: First, keep the hives supplied with young 
queens ; for one governed by a queen a year or 
two old is much more likely to swarm than one 
in which the queen has been recently hatched. 
Second, keep the bees excited to their utmost 
activity by the use of honey extractors and 
“ supers.” 

The honey extractor is a machine, now in gen- 
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eral use among practical bee-keepers, by means 
of which the combs can be emptied of their hon- 
ey without injury, and returned to the hive to be 
refilled. In it the frames of comb are revolved 
with such great rapidity that by centrifugal 
force every drop of honey is thrown out of the 
cells, leaving them empty and intact. 

The “ supers,” or second stories, are merely ad- 
ditions of empty frames, furnished to the hive 
when the lower frames are nearly or quite full of 
young brood. The “supers” are generally used 
about the time that white clover, buckwheat, or 
some other bloom particularly rich in honey be- 
gins to open, and the busy bees must either have 
their old store-house enlarged or seek a new one ; 
then they gladly avail themselves of the increased 
space offered by the upper story of their house, 
and labor with redoubled activity to fill it. While 
thus engaged they do not feel the necessity of 
swarming, but are content to remain and fulfill 
their life work in the old hive. 

To the intelligent worker bee-keeping is one of 
the most fascinating and remunerative of all ru- 
ral pursuits. In it, however, as in every business, 
success is only assured by careful preparation, 
unremitting study and attention to details, dili- 
gence, and patience. The beginner should pro- 
vide himself with all the best and most recent 
literature on the subject, and study it carefully. 
He should also visit some well-managed apiary, 
and familiarize himself with its practical work- 
ings. Then, about the lst of May, let him procure 
a few swarms of black bees in box hives, and the 
same number of movable frame hives of the pat- 
tern he has decided upon, transfer his bees to 
these, and set to work. By closely adhering to 
the rules that govern all business undertakings, 
his success will be dazzling; but if he neglects 
them, his failure will be monumental, 





WINTER IN MANITOBA. 


ERHAPS a few homely details may best serve 

to illustrate what winter in Manitoba means. 
The snow outside our house was from six to ten 
feet deep from November to April. Travelling 
on wheels is, of course, out of the question, and 
we always used a sleigh. The snow gets caked 
and frozen hard and smooth along the trails, and 
even if, as sometimes happens, the horse sinks, 
and you upset, still a clean snow-drift is better 
than mud to fall on. I tried to wear boots last 
November, and one of my feet froze. Moccasins, 
made by Indians, of moose-skin, are used instead 
of shoes to cover the feet, which are first cased 
in several pairs of stockings. For travelling on 
foot, snow-shoes are best. These, too, are of In- 
dian make. They are generally flat frames of 
thin wood—from two to six feet long—pointed 
in front and rear, and filled up with interlaced 
deer sinew. The moccasined foot of the wearer 
is tied on in the middle of the snow-shoe, and 
after a little practice it is easy, so equipped, to 
walk five miles an hour across the snow. There 
is a snow-shoeing club in Winnipeg, where the 
art is taught and practiced. Mittens supersede 
gloves during the winter, as, if the fingers are sep- 
arated, they generally freeze. 

We were forced to melt snow for all the water 
we used last winter. The cold was so intense 
that when melted snow-water was poured from 
the boiler into a pail, and taken at once across to 
the stable, the ice on it frequently had to be bro- 
ken with a stick before the cattle could drink ; it 
froze so hard whilst being carried a distance of 
some sixty yards inthe open air. My husband 
would sometimes come in from a short visit to 
the stock-yard with his nose frozen ; indeed, it is 
rather a common sight to see people partly fro- 
zen. The part affected turns as white as marble, 
and loses all feeling. Unless you see yourself in 
a glass, or are told of it, you are not conscious of 
being frozen. In this plight it is best not to go 
near a fire, as sudden thawing is very painful. 
People generally try friction, rubbing themselves 
with snow, or, better still, with paraffine oil. Oc- 
casionally, when one is frozen and far from help, 
the part frozen, if an extremity, will snap off. 
Last year a man living about thirty miles from 
us was told that his ear was frozen; he put up 
his hand to feel, and the ear dropped off in his 
hand. Limbs sometimes have to be amputated 
from severe frost-bites. My kitten’s ears froze 
and broke off last winter, and a neighbor’s pony 
lost its ears in the same way. 

I was surprised when I first found the mustard 
freeze in my mustard-pot, which stood a foot from 
the kitchen stove-pipe, and two feet above the 
stove, where there was a blazing fire all day and 
every day through the winter. Yet the mustard 
froze between every meal. Bread froze if left 
for half an hour in a room without a fire. I once 
left a pitcher full of milk in the kitchen all night, 
and next morning on trying to move it the pitcher 
fell to pieces, and left the milk standing solid in 
its place. We could buy frozen milk by the 
pound, frozen so intensely that when I put a lump 
of it in a tin into the oven, or on the top of the 
stove, the first part that melted would burn to 
the tin before the rest of it had thawed. I man- 
aged to melt it by first chopping the ice-milk into 
very small pieces. Clothes which had been wash- 
ed froze before I could hang them on the line to 
dry. Lused to leave them out two or three nights 
for the snow and frost to bleach, and they always 
needed thawing and drying again when they were 
brought in-doors. Even after being damped and 
folded they would freeze together, and when I 
have been ironing the top of a pocket-handker- 
chief, the lower part would freeze to the table, 
which was close by a roaring wood fire. Ironing 
under these conditions is rather slow work. 

Such stories must sound almost incredible, ex- 
cept to those who, like myself, have witnessed 
the facts, though, of course, only in the most se- 
vere weather. A bearded Englishman who staid 
with us last winter was often forced, when he 
came in-doors, to thaw the icicles from his mus- 





tache, which froze to his beard and hindered him 
from talking to us, A pail of water left in the 
kitchen all night would freeze solid to the bottom 
before morning. This happened every time one 
was left, fortwo months. It is disappointing to lov- 
ers of skating that the out-door ice is completely 
spoiled by snow, which begins to fall as soon as 
the hard frost sets in. Though I lived within 
easy reach of Lake Manitoba, which is one hun- 
dred and thirty miles long, and was frozen hard 
for six months last season, I never once had my 
skates on. There are several covered rinks in 
Winnipeg, which are flooded, and so renewed ev- 
ery night. 

In such a climate every one who can afford it 
is dressed in fur. Seal, beaver, and otter skins 
are most fashionable. Ordinary people are con- 
tent with bear, raccoon, or buffalo. The Winnipeg 
policemen all dress in buffalo coats down to their 
heels in winter, and almost every house contains 
at least one buffalo robe or rug. These cost from 
two to five pounds each, and are used for camp 
bedding and driving wraps. The keenest wind 
can not pierce them. 

Winter is, of course, not equally severe through- 
out. Part of my description applies only to its 
colder half. But to a woman the most trying 
part of a winter in Manitoba is not its severity— 
for you live in a warm house—but its length. 
Snow lay on the ground last season for six months 
and a half, and the great lakes were frozen for 
the same period. This sounds almost unbearably 
tedious to English ears; and one’s eyes grow very 
weary of the bare, blank whiteness, and long for 
something green to look at; yet the bright, clean, 
still frosts, with brilliant sunshine, glorious skies, 
and moon-lit, aurora-colored nights, have great 
compensations of their own. A blizzard (i. e.,a 
strong, keen, bone-piercing storm of wind with 
more or less snow) keeps every one in-doors until 
its rather rare visit is over. But in spite of ev- 
ery inconvenience, out-doors and in-doors, of the 
winter-time, I say deliberately that I would rather 
pass three winters on the prairie in Manitoba 
than one summer. 











FOR THE LAST TIME. 


HERE is something sad about doing anything 
for the last time, if it be nothing more than 
visiting a shore, or beholding a popular perform- 
er, or taking a final glance at a city or a land- 
scape. It has so chanced that on a number of 
occasions I have, unconsciously to myself at the 
time, witnessed the closing phase of a career or 
an epoch, and on those scenes I often look back 
with a peculiar if melancholy interest. No voice 
murmurs in one’s ear at such moments, “ Never 
again—never again!” Itis only when one looks 
back that one realizes the final seal set by Fate 
upon the hour that passed unrecognized as the 
last one on the dial of Time. 

For instance, I was present at the last public 
appearance of Napoleon ITI. and the Empress Eu- 
génie as the sovereigns of France at any pageant 
or festival. It was at the Grand Prix de Paris 
in 1870. The day was superb, and all the gayety 
and magnificence of Paris found rendezvous at 
the thronged race-course. The tribunes showed 
like vast parterres of flowers, gay with the ¢ost- 
liest toilettes that taste could devise or extrava- 
gance purchase. Over the dusty track or the 
dew-dampened sward glided ladies in dresses of 
the richest point lace or the most delicate Chan- 
tilly, worn over silks of pale azure or rose-color. 
Isabelle, the then popular flower -seller of the 
Jockey Club, disp i her bl from a low 
victoria, attired in pale‘blue crape and rose-pink 
satin. The Duke of Nassau, the Duchesse de 
Mouchy, and other prominent notabilities drove 
four-in-hands, with postilions in liveries of velvet 
and satin. Enthroned in the imperial box a wea- 
ried-looking, painted woman, in a simple foulard 
costume and plain straw bonnet, looked abroad 
with listless eyes over the scene, while beside her 
sat, carefully dressed, with dyed hair and waxed 
mustache and hollow eyes, a broken, sickly-look- 
ing man, who leaned heavily on a cane as though 
unable to hold himself erect without its aid. 
Amid the sunshine and flowers and elegant 
dresses, the brilliant throng and the vast excite- 
ments of the hour, the Emperor and Empress 
seemed in their listless ennué like the embodi- 
ment of impending disaster overshadowed by the 
woe that was at hand. When that bright race- 
day faded into twilight the last hour of the social 
splendors of the Empire had sounded. 

I go back farther in my reminiscences for an- 
other and perchance a sadder scene. The place 
is the Walnut Street Theatre in Philadelphia, the 
time a winter’s night nearly thirty years ago. It 
is bitterly cold outside, the streets piled with snow, 
and a fierce north wind sweeping through the city 
and bringing icy desolation upon its breath. The 
great theatre is unwarmed save by the gas-lights. 
The penury of the temporary manager (M. Ra- 
phael Felix) will not permit him to cause the 
furnace fires to be lighted. We in the audience 
shiver in our warm wraps, and those who wear 
fur mantles rejoice in their good fortune, and 
draw their sables or ermine closer around them. 
And there on the stage, her white classic robes 
waving in the cold gusts of wind that strike upon 
her from the wings, stands the world’s greatest 
actress, the sublime Rachel. The play is Cor- 
neille’s tragedy of Les Horaces. I see her still— 
that white marvel, that image moulded of grace 
and of genius, that soul of flame within a form 
of gauze, a being whose fragile life Love should 
have guarded as the crystal cup with whose frail 
existence are linked the fortunes of a race is guard- 
ed by its possessors. Upon the passion and the 
enchantment of that hour there is no need to 
linger more. Never again should that wonder- 
ful woman sway with her mystic power the hearts 
of her hearers as the tempests sweep into wave- 
lets the long grasses of the prairies. When 
Camille was hurried forth to her doom that 








night, Rachel passed from the stage forever. She 
woke the next morning suffocating with conges- 
tion of the lungs. The icy cold of the unheated 
house had wrought incurable mischief upon her 
delicate frame, and the few months of life left to 
her were passed in a hopeless struggle against 
fatal disease. 

Another last appearance on the stage, like the 
foregoing, unforeseen and unarranged, took place 
a few years ago at the Comédie Frangaise. The 
play was Scribe’s A Glass of Water, and Bressant, 
most elegant and accomplished impersonator on 
the stage of the high-bred gentlemen of the drama, 
is playing his favorite rdle of Bolingbroke. Un- 
matched as ever is he in his polished grace and 
charming vivacity. He treads the stage as dain- 
tily in his high-heeled shoes and wears his peruke 
with as easy a grace as of yore. But the muscles 
about the smiling mouth quiver strangely from 
time to time, and there is an ominous twitching 
of the left hand to be noticed when Bolingbroke 
is not actively concerned in the business of the 
scene, Yet the play passes off with its accus- 
tomed spirit, and who amongst the spectators 
imagines that when the curtain falls it shuts 
out the accomplished actor from the public gaze 
forever? NotI, assuredly. But so it is—Bres- 
sant has trodden for the last time the boards he 
has so long adorned. Somewhere in a quiet pro- 
vincial town there dwells to-day a white-haired, 
white-bearded old man, a helpless paralytic and 
a hopeless idiot, who was once the brilliant, ap- 
plauded, petted “leading man” of the Comédie 
Frangaise. His farewell benefit took place some 
months after that representation of A Glass of 
Water at which I was present. But at that bene- 
fit he did not assist either as performer or spec- 
tator. 

But at least these “last times” came after full 
fruition of life; Emperor, actress, actor, had 
known the splendors of success. Therefore to 
me the saddest episode of all these closing scenes 
lies in the little story I am now about to relate. 

It is a good many years ago—how many I can 
not exactly remember—when I found myself one 
stormy December morning in the operating-room 
of a noted Philadelphia dentist. The weather 
that day, as I well remember, was exceptionally 
dreadful. A pouring .rain-storm had followed 
hard upon a heavy fall of snow, and the streets 
were almost impassable for pedestrians. But I 
was a healthy young woman in those days, and 
cared little or nothing for the rain or the slush ; 
and, moreover, I was anxious to fulfill my ap- 
pointment with Dr. L and get the matter 
over. Sol arrived punctually at the stated hour. 
As I entered I met the patient who had preceded 
me in the act of leaving the room. She was a 
girl of some sixteen or seventeen years of age, 
not especially elegant or refined, but very, very 
pretty—so pretty, indeed, that my glance at her 
as she passed turned to a fixed gaze of admira- 
tion. Large dark eyes; piquant features, and a 
delicate pink and white complexion formed the 
chief of her attractions. She wore her glossy 
black hair in ringlets, then as now an obsolete 
and odd-looking style of coiffure, but the fair face 
only looked the prettier for the floating shadow 
of those silken curls. The slender shapely fig- 
ure was scmewhat too lightly clad, I thought, for 
the inclemency of the weather ; and the little feet, 
I noticed, were guiltless of any disfigurement from 
those unbecoming protectors, a pair of India-rub- 
ber shoes, 

“What a pretty girl that is who has just gone 
out, doctor !”” I remarked, while removing my bon- 
= preparatory to placing myself in the dreaded 
chair. 

“Ts she not?” responded the doctor, warmly ; 
“and she is as talented as she is beautiful (your 
head a little more to the left—that is right). 
And her story is quite a romantic one. She is 
the daughter and only child of a respectable and 
well-to-do shop-keeper of Second Street. While 
at boarding-school she developed a great talent 
for acting. She always had.a passion for the 
drama and for everything connected with the 
theatre, and, much agajnst the wishes of her 
parents, she has lately decided upon going upon 
the stage. To induce her to give up the idea, 
her mother came to me and requested me to ob- 
tain from my old friend Forrest an audience for 
her daughter, convinced that he would laugh her 
aspirations to scorn. Well, I did as she had 
asked me to do, but the result was exactly the 
reverse of what she had expected. Forrest was 
immensely struck with the girl’s talent, and de- 
clares her to have a positive genius for tragedy. 
‘She will surpass Charlotte Cushman some day,’ 
he said to me enthusiastically, and he made ar- 
rangements at once to have her go through a 
course of study under his supervision, at the end 
of which he promised to place her in his own 
company to play what is called, I believe, juve- 
nile tragedy—such parts as Julie in Richelieu, 
Virginia, Cordelia, etc., etc. I was present at 
some of the lessons, and it was pretty to see the 
little creature, all fire and’enthusiaSm, sometimes 
pausing in her own part to give Forrest some 
advice as to how he should personate Richelieu, 
or what effects he could make in Lear. The great 
actor used to be immensely amused by her emen- 
dations and suggestions. ‘What! you give me 
lessons, you little chit?’ he would sometimes say. 
‘Why, I have been on the stage for more years 
than you have lived.’ But he never was vexed, 
and never got out of patience with her; and he 
declares that he has at last discovered the com- 
ing tragic actress of the English-speaking stage. 
In a few weeks she is to make her debut as Vir- 
ginia with his company in Baltimore.’ And 
then the good doctor became absorbed in his 
work, and I heard no more of the affairs of his 
fair young patient. 

Time passed on, and it was some months be- 
fore I sought the dentist’s office again. Mean- 
while I seanned the theatrical columns of the 
daily papers with much interest, being anxious to 
learn if the projected début had ever taken place, 








and if the pretty girl that I had seen were on the 
road to fame and fortune as an actress. But I 
never saw any mention of her appearance on any 
stage, and the whole affair finally passed from 
my mind. 

One day in the following June I sought the 
dentist’s office again, this time to have a lost fill- 
ing replaced. While looking over his instru- 
ments and preparing his gold-leaf, Dr. L 
chatted away in his usual voluble style, and 
finally he said, “Do you remember the pretty 
girl that you saw here the last time you came to 
have your teeth arranged, and that I told you was 
about to make her début in Forrest’s troupe ?” 

“Certainly Ido. What has become of her?” 

“ Ah, poor child! that day was the last one on 
which she ever left the house alive. She got wet 
through in some way going home, caught a terri- 
ble cold, which settled on her lungs and turned to 
pneumonia, and before the day fixed for her dé- 
but she was laid in her grave. It was a terrible 
blow, not only to her parents, but to Forrest, who 
seemed to consider her his daughter in his art as 
well as in his affections, and who declares that 
never before in all his theatrical experience had 
he met with so brilliant a dramatic genius.” 

Thus faded, “untimely nipped,” a bud that 
might have blossomed into one of the glories of 
the modern stage. Yet was she altogether to be 
pitied—the fair child that perished on the very 
threshold of success? The young heart that for 
so many years has lain mouldering beneath the 
sod knew nothing of the fierce thrills of profes- 
sional jealousy, the weary despondency of reac- 
tion, the feverish excitements of a short-lived 
triumph. The best part of her career, its prom- 
ise and its aspirations, had been fully enjoyed. 
Yet very often do I think of that “last time,” 
and of the glowing genius that was extinguished 
with the girl’s bright life beneath the chilling 
rains of that December day. 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Lovise.—Wedding cake is very rich fruit cake with 
ornamental icing. 

L. M.—Bands of crape should border your mantle, 
or eise you should, if not using crape, get the crimped 
silk — called mourning fringe. 

Lora Lex.—Put side pleats six inches wide on the 
front and side gores of your black silk skirt, and let 
them meet the back drapery of two breadths that are 
canght up high on each side and in the middle, and al- 
lowed to fall plain thence. Put some passementerie 
across the pleats near the bottom, and also on the 
basque and sleeves. Short postilion basque with a 
square Pompadour formed of rows of passemerterie. 
High standing collar covered with passementerie, and 
also rows around the wrists of the close sleeves. Wear 
tan-colored gloves with any dress. Hoops are not 
worn. Wide beltsare fashionable. Wear colored belts 
with white dresses, or else white ribbons, Basques 
are most worn, especially with silk dresses. The nar- 
row pleating at the foot of skirts is retained. Lace is 
worn on black cashmere, but silver braid is the present 
fancy for its trimming. Make your velvet skirt with 

‘ored front and sides, and two full pleated back 

readths; then border it with fur or with feathers, or 
for the present use a gathered ruffle and scalloped head- 
ing of the velvet. 

Exta P. anv 8. D.—The monogram or the separate 
initials of the owner’s name embroidered or painted 
will be the best mark inside the hat crown. 

Mrs. W. F. H.—A warm and handsome cloth cloak 
with stylish trimming of braid and fur is your best way 
of spending $50 or $60. a velvet—not brocaded 


—for a peenes basque, and have your poplin skirts 
made with two double box pleats behind, and apron 
drapery. For hints about a black silk dress read re- 


yo- to “ Lora Lee. 

inerr-N arts.—Manicures may tell yon how to re- 
move the white spots, but they are also often unable to 
cure them. 

E. A. B.—Read reply above to “ Lora Lee,” and get 
¢ black velvet visite trimmed with passementerie and 

ace. 

Brooxiyn Reaprr.—We have not the cut pattern 
ou want, nor of any of the illustrations that are not 
abelied as having cut patterns. 

Inquirer.—Of course the bride's father does not pay 
the expenses of the best man, or of the ushers when 
coming to the wedding in a distant city ; that isa matter 
for the grvom to decide. 

Avevust. —Bang the front hair as the forehead is high, 
and wear a low twist in the back as the head is large. 
A felt hat with velvet and a bunch of feathers will'be 
the hat for a girl of sixteen, and may he of the dark 
dahlia shades, with a cloth jacket to match, braided, 
and finished with fur. 

Fiorenos.—Cashmere, flannel, and cloth are the 
three dress materials most needed for a girl of sixteen 
for next winter. With a pleated waist and plain skirt 
for the flannel, a basque and over-skirt and braided skirt 
for cloth, a velvet-trimmed cashmere dreas for best, and 
an extra Jersey, she will do very well indeed. 

Anizona.—Put some white wax in lumps in the folds 
of your lace that is to be laid away, and fasten it up 
— in a pillow-slip or other soft old muslin or 

nen. 

Rep Hare.—Use black cashmere with the striped 
silk like sample. Get a nice cashmere or cloth for a 
walking costume, and have a simple silk or satin dress 
for best occasions ; use velvet in combination with the 
latter. Consult Bazar No. 36, Vol. XVIL, for hints and 
illustrations of such dresses, 

Constant Reaper. —Consult Manners and Social 
Usages for cards, invitations, etc. It will be sent you 
from this office on receipt of $1. 

Anx1ious.—Young widows wear a small white crimp- 
ed ruche and black gros grain ribbon strings in their 
bonnets all through their time of wearing mourning. 

Inquirer.—A widow should put on her cap with - 
first mourning dress, and wear it at all times, not 
merely in the morning. 

Question.—Make your black cashmere with a prin- 
cesse back and sengee front like the illustration in 
Bazar No. 36, Vol. X VIL. 

Nina.—Your ideas about a skating costume are good, 
but a border of white or black Astrakhan cloth would 
be better than the box-pleating you suggest at the foot 
of the skirt. 

Gevevinve.—Use ice wool for a cloud. Wear tan- 
colored undressed kid gloves or else lace mitts with 
evening dresses. 

rota.—Use your brocade for the vest, paniers, and 
front breadths of a brown cashmere dress made by the 
princeave pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 36,Vol. XVII. 

MogntnG-Giory.—Braid your back hair, and wear 
your bang curled or straight, as is most becoming. 
Green, poppy red, dahlia, and brown are fashionable 
colors for ribbons. 

D. M. A.—Use the fur to trim a jacket of a brown 
cloth tailor suit for your daughter. Cut up the lace 
sacque to cover a red silk waist, and trim tlie skirt 
with flounces on the front made of the lace. The wa- 
tered silk should have been used last year, but will nake 
a pretty box-pleated skirt worn with a velvet waist and 
bordered with velvet. Get a black velvet short basque 
for the black silk skirt, and this can be worn some- 
times with the red skirt that has black lace on the 
front. Get one new dress that will do for dinners and 
also for the wedding. Let it be either gros grain, China 
crape, orsatin of pale rose or bine, as is most becoming, 
and have white Oriental lace flounces on the front aud 
sides, with a plain untrimmed train. 
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Ribbon-work Design for 
Card Case. 

Tus design, by Mrs. Dr. Meyer, of 
Hamburg, is in ribbon-work, executed 
on a black satin ground. The flow- 
ers in the centre are in shaded yellow 
ribbon, the stems and grasses in rib- 
bon and silk of various shades of 
olive, and the dragon-fly in shades of 
bronze silk. In the narrow border 
the inner lines are olive, and the outer 
copper red silk, while the rosettes at 
the corners are in pink ribbon. 


Work-Basket. 

Tats basket is of open gilded wick- 
er, with a lining of copper-colored 
satin showing through the interstices. 
On the sides the satin lining is veiled 
with twine lace, in which the pattern 
is outlined in gold cord and picked 
out with faney stitches in copper-col- 
ored and old-gold silks. The lace is 
headed by a narrow plush band, and 
a similar band is wound about the 
bandle, which is also ornamented with 
pompons and ribbon bows. 


Hand Bag. 
Tue lower part of this bag is made 
of flowered cretonne chain-stitched 








Fig. 1.—Sctssors Caspr. 
Oren.—[See Fig. 2.] 


For pattern, design, and de- 


scription see Supplement, 
No. XV., Figs. 54-57 





Fovutarp Matinee. 
For pattern and description see Supplem 









ent, No. I., Figs. 1-7, 


Casnwere Mornine Sacgve. 
For description see Supplement. 


Figs. 1 and 2.—Painrep Fans. 


with gold thread, while the upper drawn part is of cash- 
mere of some harmonizing solid color. <A piece of cretonne 
eleven inches wide and nineteen long is used for the lower 
part; the sides are sewed up, and the lower corners turned 
upward and tacked to the seams to form a bottom, which is 
strengthened by a bottom of pasteboard or leather covered 





Rispox-work Design ror Carp Case. 






S For pattern, design, and de- 
S ae see Supplement, 
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Fig. 2.—Scrssors Case, 
Crosep,—[See Fig. 1.] 


o. XV., Fige. 54-57. 


sides are likewise lined with satteen, and 
the upper edge is turned down an inch 
and a half and pleated in. The cash- 
mere pouch is six inches deep and twen- 
ty-four wide, provided with a drawing- 
string at the top, and pleated in at the 
lower edge to fit the bag. The latter is 
trimmed with silk cord and tassels where 
the pouch meets the heading of the cre- 
tonne. Handles of thick hempen cord 
wound with colored wool are attached 
at the sides. 


Painted Fans.—Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tue fan in the background has a cov- 
er of greenish-blue satin, in which three 
panels are inserted, the middle one of 
white satin, and a smaller one at each 
side of dull yellow satin. A marine view 
is painted on the white panel, and small 
landscapes upon the other two, the whole 
being framed in a vine of roses and 
buds. Ebony sticks. 

The other fan has a brown satin cov- 
er and polished olive sticks, both covered 
with trailing vines in gold and silver 
painting. 


Embroidered Edging for Lingerie. 
See illustration on page 618, 


Tas edging is worked with white em- 
broidery cotton in overcast and button- 





Campric Martner. 
For description see Supplement, 
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hole stitch, with the oblong spaces cui 
out and filled in with lace stitches. 


Hat and Bonnet Pins.—Figs. 1-10. 

Pixs such as those shown by the illus. 
trations form a conspicuous feature of the 
new bonnet trimmings, being thrust in in 
various ways among the folds of velvet, 
lace, and ribbon. They are made of 
tinted silver, silver gilt, faceted steel, 
etc., and in a variety of designs. 


Mull Fichu. 


Tue fichu consists of a three-cornered 
piece of white mull, twenty inches long 
on the straight sides, which is surround- 
ed with a band of lace insertion and a 
lace edging. 


Négligé Collar. 

A strip of embroidered insertion, long 
enough to encircle the neck and lap at 
the ends, is fitted by a few shallow pleats 
at the back part of the upper edge, and 
surrounded by a frilled edging of similar 
embroidery. 


Child’s Collar. 


Tus collar is of écru scrim, bordered 
at the bottom with a frill of embroidery 
in colored silks on écru batiste, and with 
an erect frill of embroidery at the neck. 


Embroidered Pen-Wiper. 
Tuts brush pen-wiper is mounted in a 
bronze cup, which is ornamented on the 
side with a band of Kensington embroid- 
ery in colored silks and gold. 





AT A PERFUMER’S. 
| ERE are tons and tons of dried rose 
leaves—one wonders whence they 
come; and cans of pure, flower-scented, 
unadulterated grease fresh from Hyéres, 








Fig. 1.—Frock ron Cuitp From 2 to 6 Years oLp. 
Cur Parrern, No. 3633; Price, 15 Cents. 
For description see Supplement. 











Fig. 2.—Dress ror Girt From 3 To 7 YEARS OLD, 


Cur Parrern, No. 3634: Price, 20 Cents. 
For description see Supplement. 


Cuatuiz Dress.—Back.—[For Front, 
see Fig. 1, on Front Page. | 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 1.—Storrt Maytie or Vetiver, Lace, anp Jet.—Fronr. 
[See Fig. 2.]—Cur Parrern, No. 3635: Paice, 20 Cents. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XIIL, Figs. 47-50, 


Emprowerep Pen-Wirer. 


Fig. 2.—Suort Mantie or Vetver, Lace, anp Jer.—Back. 
[See Fig. 1.]—Cur Parrern, No. 3635: Price, 20 Cents. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XILL, Figs, 47-50. 
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Cannes, or Grasse—to be fined down by 
spirits of wine and made into perfume, 
The residue is sold to hair-dressers for 
pomade, Essence of musk is a valuable 
base for, or aid to, perfumes. A little 
of it goes a great way, .or in bulk—as in 
that big bottle—it is distinetly unplea- 
sant, while the conical hairy pods are 
horribly animal and malodorous. Amber- 
gris—found floating about on the ocean 
—is in its essence like musk; that is, it 
brings out the perfume of other sub- 
stances, as salt brings out the flavor of 
vegetables. Cans of delicious cssence 
proclaim that only fleurs mondées have 
been used—that is, “ clean” flowers, flow- 
ers only, without the admixture of stalks 
or leaves or non-perfume-bearing parts. 
Everything is here. Attar of roses is in 
bottles, ring-shaped like the old pilgrim 
bottles, covered with thick felt elabo- 
rately marked, holding about ninety 
ounces each of the pure flower oil, and 
worth from seven hundred and fifty to 
nine hundred dollars. As it takes about 
a thousand pounds weight of petals, of 
one kind of rose only, to make from four 
to six ounces of the attar, we can under- 
stand why it should be so costly. The 
stock in hand here is kept in a safe 
with multiplied locks, to which only two 
people have the key. Eau-de-Cologne, 
again, is in quantities sufficient to form a 
small river if set flowing. Boxes of all 
izes, wicker-worked bottles also of all 
sizes, give one a still greater respect for 
“Johann Maria Farina, gegeniiber dem 
Jiilichs-Platz,” than we had before. The 
ean of lavender comes from the fields 
about Mitcham, the one English perfume. 
Oil of lemon and oil of bergamot, in hand- 
hammered copper cans, come from Mes- 
sina and Palermo—the Sickle-shaped and 
the Golden Shell. Jockey Club and New- 
mown Hay are in cans which hold each 
one hundred and sixty pounds weight of 








Pins.—Hatr Size. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 
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essence; and wicker-work bottles of rose-water, 
orange-flower water, elder-flower water, and the 
like hang in a countless multitude above our 
heads. Those canfuls of the essential oils of 
thyme, mint, rosemary, and other aromatic herbs 
come from the south of France ; and that smaller 
quantity of Ylang-Ylang—almost as costly as 
pure attar of roses—is a mixture of pure spirit 
and the essential oil of the flower. 





HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN SEASICKNESS. 

Pror. Apotru Orr, New York, says: “1 used it for 
seasicknese during an ocean passage. - In most of the 
casea, the violent symptoms which characterize that 
disease yielded, and gave way to a healthful action of 
the functions iurpaired."—[{ Adv. } 





A GOOD MANY FAILURES. 

Durie the year 1883 there were 10,568 failures in 
business in the United States and Canada. Some of 
these were big concerns, and some were very small. 
Failure is sorrowful business to any man, especially if 
it is his health that fails. A great many times 10,568 
people fail in health in the course of a year. Many 
of them might be saved if they would take Brown's 
Iron Bitters, the great family medicine and restorer 
of wasted health.—[Adv.] 





PETRIE’'S FACE POWDER. 

In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. Read 
Dr. Enpemany’s professional endorsement below : 

New York, Sept. 1, 1881, 
Mr. Joun Perrte, Jr., 110 Reade St., N. Y.: 

Dear Sir,—I have examined the sample of 
Petrie’s Face Powder sent by you, and have found 
it to be perfectly free from any poisonous sub- 
stance, or such as can be considered injurious to 
health. The mass is homogeneous, and appears 
to be a natural silicate reduced to an impalpably 
fine powder. A box of the same Face Powder, 
bought at a New York Druggist’s, was found on 
examination to be identical with the material 
sent by you. Respectfully yours, Dr. H. Enpg- 
MANN, Analytical and Consulting Chemist, 33 
Nassau Street. Sent free on receipt of price. 
Postage stamps taken. Joun Perriz, Jr., Pro- 
prietor, 110 Reade St., New York.—[ Adv. ] 





FUR AND S8EAI-SKIN GARMENTS. 

C. C. Suayne, the well-known Wholesale Fur Manu- 
facturer, 108 Prince Street, New York, will sell elegant 
Fur Garments at retail at lowest cash wholesale prices 
this season. This will afford a splendid opportunity 
to purchase strictly reliable Furs direct from manu- 
facturer, and save retailer's profits. Fashion Book 
mailed free.—[ A dv.]} 





A PURE AND EFFECTIVE HAIR DRESSING. 

Coooatne, a compound of Cocoanut Oil, beautifies 
the hair and is eure to allay all itching and irritation 
of the scalp. The superiority of Buanrrr’s Fiavor- 
ino Exrnaors consists in their perfect purity and 
streugth.—{ Adv.) 











AD VERTISEMEN''S. 








Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. . marvel of purty, 
strength, and wh 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sol sold in upetiien 
with the multitude of low-test, oo alum or 
phosphate powders. Sold only én cans, 


Rovat. Baxtne Powpre Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 
FALLING OUT prompt- 


Al | LF. absolutely cured. 


delicate, harm) 
rticulargadd AM Neve fats. Fot 
particu cents 
THE It, RPECIPIC CO, Oe Mass. 


ANCLO-SWISS 
“oe  MilkFOOD 

















RIZE. —50 Satin Chromoa, with name, pomsitente 
aud prize, 80c. Yaue Painrine Co., ven, 


THIS INK Is MANUFP'D BY 


J. H. BONNELL & CO., N.Y. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


Breakfast Cocoe 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
eal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
we]l as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0, Dares, Mas, 
PLUSH PETALS 


For Roses, Pansies, Pelargoniums, &c., as used in the 
new raised Embroidery. Send 3c. stamp for Cata- 


“= OHAS. BE. BENTLEY, 


1144 4 Bresdway, | N.Y.3 __ sie Fulton St., —— 


‘I adame Marguerite Reed. 
MODES DE PARIS, 1884. 

The leading styles and latest novelties in Paris milli- 
nery—Bonnets, Hats, Carriage Hats, Evening Bonnets. 
Goods sent to all parts of the country. ail orders 
promptly attended to. 84 East 14th St., New York. 











MAOTHERS 






Should buy for themselves 
CHILDREN 
FERRIS Peet 
CORSET WAISTS. 


They are the BEST for Health, Com- 
fort, Wear, and perfection of fit. 


Ali Physicians recommend them. 
Ask you merchants for Ferris’ Corded 
Waist—take no other. 
Send for descriptive circular. 
Sold by Leading Retailers. 


i» FERRIS BROS., Man’fctrs., 
; 81 Wurre 8t., New YORK. 


LADIES | 


Who are tired of Calicoes that fade in sunshine or 
washing will find the 
RBRICHMOND PINKS, 
PURPLES, “GRAYS,” 
**QUAKER STYLES,” 
perfectly fast and reliable. If you want an honest 
print, try them. Made i in great variety. 


DON’T GET CRAZY 


Quilts started until yon see the new book of ‘Crazy 
Stitches, in Six 10-inch Blocks, with Instructions.” 
Price 25c. Mailed by 








AND 








BENTLEY, 1144 Broadway, N.Y. 





s, 
WONDERFUL 


ELVETEEN 


ao-: 


and fast dyed,:.and every inch is guaranteed. 


faulty, LEWIS'S will give a new 


LEW IS’S, 6 West 14th Street, New York, are the manufacturers at Manchester, England, 
of fine, first-class Velveteens, which are now well known all over the world. They are fast pile 
If a dress should wear badly, or be in’any respect 
rss for nothing at all and pay the full cost.for makiig and trim- 


YARD: -—° 





ming. The price of these beautiful Velveteens, in black and all the most beautiful.Colors now 
worn, is 85 cts: a yard. This quality Velveteen is sold by the Dealers at $1.25 and $1.50 a yard. 


The Public, although they don 


t know it, have to pay two or three profits, the difference between 
the manufacturer’s price and the price the consumer pays for Velveteens. 


LEWIS’S have opened 


a depot at No.'6 West 14th Street, New York, for the exclusive sale of these Velveteens, which 


the facture th 





lves, and sell them (or it might be said almost give them) to the Public 


at cts. a yard. LEWIS’S ask Ladies to write for Patterns of these extraordinary Velveteens. 
They will then be able to judge for themselves whether LEWIS'S, of 6 West 14th St., New York, 

raise their Velveteens more than they deserve. pin mig for PATTERNS on an ordinary Post- 
Bard. Waen wis: & « MenTION THIS MAGAZIN' 


LEWIS 


& CO.,6 West. 14th St., N. Y. 





yA A Specialty for the Skin and Comple exiol, 


As recommended by the greatest English au 
on the Skin, 


aaah SIR ERASMUS WILSON, F.R.S.. 


Pres. of the Royal Col. of Surgeons, ‘englan 
we! adds so much to personal appearance as a Bright, Clear Com 


a 
2 


advo 


and a Skin. With these the 


Many a complexion is 


ially 
to the — er, Winter or Summer. 


ns Hrritant character, Redness, Ro — 


a clear and ——e bg an 
— tained, 


commen 7S 


— 


lainest features become attractive. 
them the handsomest are but cold! ly mpressive, 
marred by impure alkaline and Colored Toilet Soap. 


PEARS’ 


repared for the delicate skin of ladies and children and others sensitive 
In England it is pre-eminently the complexion 
is recommended by all oe. Lee authorities, as, on account of its emollient 
ness and Chappin 
a soft, velvety condition imparted and 
ealthful and attraction complexion ensured. 

ble and severe perfume, beautiful:appearance, and soothing properties 

the zo grvenens luxury of the toilet. Its durability and qcossquent 


cee INTERNATIONAL AWARDS. 


ioral things should be willing 

to recommend (Soup> Iam 

told that_my commendation of 
Bears’ Soap) tras opened fer it 

in th United Biates) 

s in 

favor of it that I ever uttered, Aman 
must be fastidious indeed-who is not 


seating 
ithout 


PEARS SOAP pen PEARS'SOAP PEARS —_ 


SOA P 


are prevented, an 


ALUTHETLEADING ORUGGISTS "SELL PEARS: SOAP 








“ The Arcapia 
Veivereen is an 
improvement up- 

on ordinary vel- 


REMEMBER, 


For the protection of the veteen that is sure 
consumer we stamp every |{.0.2c0%y 


yard with the below stamp. 


only during the 
coming winter, 
but for many sea- 
sons.”’— Bazar. 


FIRST-CLASS 


Dry-Goods 
Stores 


SELL IT. 


ARCADIA 
VELVETEEN 


REGISTER! 





ON THE BACK. 


























NEW STAMPING OUTFIT 


With this Outfit you can do your own 
Stamping, and Stamping for others. 

Our New Outfit contains 85 Stampina 
Parrerns, Designs of Daisies, Ferns, Wild 
Roses, Bouquets, Outlines, Strips, Scallops, 
Vines, etc. Full Instructions for Stamping 
and Working, Distributing Pad, Box of 
Stamping Powder, Instructions ‘for Indeli- 
ble Stamping. New Sampie Boox, con- 
} taining over 400 Illustrations of New and 
choice designs for all kinds of Embroid- 
ery. We send this Outfit by mail for $1.00, 

Raves ounrive Parrerns. — Outline Alphabet 
(26 letters), 50c.; Sheaf of Wheat, 15c.; Cluster of 
Strawberries, 10c.; Forget-me-nots, 15c.; Calla Lily, 
15c.; Pansies, 15e. } Pond-Liliex, 15c. 3 Gntline Design, 
10c. ; Golden Rod and Asters, I5c.; Sprig of Sumach, 
15c. Sproat Orrer.—We will send all these Extra 
Stamping Patterns and the Stamping Outfit for $2.00, 

Addrese, J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


HOME BEAUTIFUL. 


Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 
No. 10 West 14th Street, N. Y. 


Art Embroidery and all materials: Plushes, Satines, 
Felts, Silk and Wool Arrasene; Fine Vienna and 
No. 2 Chenille, Embroidery, Filling, and Etching Silks; 
Outline Cotton, warranted to wash; English Crewels 
for Kensington and Outline, Zephyrs, and other Yarns; 
Stamped and Unstamped Momie Linen Goods, Large 
and varied assortment of Perforated Patterns, Stamp- 
ing Pads, and Powder. Upholstery Fringes, Plush 
Ornaments, and other novelties for finishing. All of 
the above I guarantee are of the best that can be fur- 
nished, and at the very lowest prices possible. Whole- 
fale and retail. Mail orders promptly filled. Send 
3c. for Catalogue, just issued. 














“I owe my 
Restoration 


to Health 


Testimonial of a 
Boston lady. 


2) SriGURine Humors, Humiliating Eruptions, 
Itching Tortures, Scrofula, Salt Rheum, and In- 
fantile Humors cured by the Curioura Remeptrs. 
Coriovea Resonvent, the new blood purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities and 
poisonons elements, and thus removes the cause. 
Curtoura, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
Itching and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, 
heals Ulcers and Sores, and restores the Hair. 
Curiocvra Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier and 
Toilet Requisite, prepared from Curtoura, is indis- 
pensabie in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, 
Skin Blemishes, Chapped and Oily Skin. 
Curioura Remepies are ‘abeolutel ly 
only infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin Beantifiers. 
Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 cents; Soap, 
25 cents; Resolvent, $1 
Porrer Dave axnp Curmioat. Co., 


ure, and the 


Boston, Mass. 





Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 
A laxative and refreshing 
Fruit Lozénge 
for Constipation, 
loss of appetite, bile, head- 
ache, hemorrhoids, cereb- 
ral congestion, &c. 
Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
Sole Proprietor, 
27, rue Rambuteau, Paria. 
Sold by all Draggiets 
TAMAR, unlike pills and the 
usual purgatives, is agreea- 
le to take, and never produces irritation nor inter- 
noth with business or pleasure, 


HAND-PLEATERS. 


Sallade’s Feting 3 Establishment is the largest in the 
world. Sallade’s pleatings are unrivalled in the fashion 
centres of the world. Sallade’s Patent Hand-Pleater, 
same as used in this establislment, for sale. Price $5.00. 
Book of instructions for pleating and pressing, 25c. 
Agents wanted, Henny E. Suarre, 8 E. 18th St., N. Y. 


PASTILLES DE FLORENCE. 


Thousands of Ladies testify to the wonderful COOL- 
ING and BEAUTIFYING effect of Madame 
LEWENBERG’S PASTILLES (white and tinted), 
used as Powder, Cream, or Soap. Sold by Druggists. 


ORDERS NO COMMISSION ( CHARGED 


—o — application. 
BY JENNIN 


For ca ne, address 
Late with Lord & Taylor; 


S & CO., 
Stern Bros., 
261 West 23d St., N.Y. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 
For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P. 0, Box 1654, New York, 


NEW YORK PURCHASING BUREAU. 
A Competent Lady of ability, furnishing the highest 
references, will — Orders and Purchase Goods 
for on ot TL Address 
___ PURCHASIN Ne ‘BUREAU, N No. 242 West 23d St. 














SHOPPIN' Or Every Dersoriprion 

promptly cme. a 
— cha r circular, &c., ad 

Mus. L. BAL WIN, No 126 Pearl Street, ‘New York. 











SEPTEMBER 27, 1884. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


623 








HILL BROTHERS, 


Importers, Manufacturers, and Jobbers 
—or— 


MILLINERY GOODS, 


AT WHOLESALE ONLY, 


564 and 566 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


Publishers of Hir1’s Mruutvers’ Gazerre. Send to 
them for a Sample Copy. Mailed free to the Trade. 

&¢®~ Careful attention given to filling orders and to 
selecting stocks for beginners. 


LADY AGENTS WANTED FOR 
MADAME a 












Patent Skirt-Supporting 
& CORSETS, 
n 


923 Broadway, New York. 
BEST CORSETS IN THE WORLD. 
Ryemmnites Delight in Fitting over Them! 

hey combine Durability, Comfort, Healthfulncss 
and ines of form, an ing made in various styles 
adapted to all. Physicians recommend 

theme They 2 are not sold by merchants. Exclusive ter- 
ritory given. Ladies make this a 
manent business. Price $1.50, a 


pe fea ain 126 State Street, Chicago, 
3 B. Wreant & Co., Fredonia, Bicase. 


WEDONC Eee 








styles, mode- 

rate 

Samples mailed on application. 

S. A. MAXWELL & CO., Booksellers & Stationers, 
134 & 136 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


prices. 





Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 
will, after a few applications, turn the hair that Golden 
Color or Sunny Hue 80 universally sought after and ad- 
mired. The best in the world. $1 per bottle; six for 
$5. R.T. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of Fine Hu- 
man Hair Goods, 817 Sixtu Avencr, New York. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


So.o By ALL DEALERS Turoucnout Tue WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION—!878. 


| Patchwork is NOT alike. 
Our packages for 50c. contain Plush 
and Satin only (no dress goods) with 
embroidered piece and sheets of 
fancy stitches. Pkges. of Embroid- 
ery Silk, full skeins (no scraps) 
with beade, spangles, &c., 25 and 


CRAZY 50 cents. Send for Catalogue. 


Bentley's Art Needlework, 1144 Broadway, N.Y. 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 

















C. Vocal } and Tuning. 
aT wing, ‘Painting. fee eden phe Portraiture. 
SEAT Rt. iterature and 


nga 8. 
ME. Elegant accommodations for 500 lady stuter pnts 
LL TERM Sept. llth. Beautifully ld 
Se free. Address F. TOURJER, Director. 
KLIN SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS — 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 





HARPER'S MAGAZINGE,.....scccccccsescccces $4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY............. Coedesececes 4 00 
pg oe BO Oe eee 4 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEROPLE................. 2 00 
HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 

One Yeur (52 Numbers).............sscceees 10 00 


Postage Free to all aubseribers in the United States 
or Canada. 





The Volumes of the Werxry and Bazar begin with 
the first numbers for January, the Volames of the 
Youne Prorte with the tirst Number for November, 
and the Volumes of the Magazine with the Numbers 
for June and December of each year. 

Subscriptions will be entered with the Number of 
each Periodical current at the time of receipt of order, 
except in cases where the subecriber otherwise directa, 

Specimen copy of Harrrr’s Youne Prop.e sent on 
receipt of four cents in stamps. 





Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss. Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N, Y, 

aa” HARPER'S CATALOGUE, of between three 
and four thousand volumes, mailed on receipt of Ten 
Cents in Postage Stamps. 





WHY? 


LBERO 


Mw ELVET 


>) TAM WIt 


me. Te 
LET 








ks at-£ THE COST of any other VELVET or 
VELVETEEN of like appearance for 


COSTUMES,” MILLINERY AND TAILORS USE. 


BECAUSE: 


CENUINE —only when back of every second yard is stamped: 
“ELBERON FINE TWILL VELVET.” 


SOLD BY ALL LEADING HOUSES, 


WEARS TWICE AS LONG than an 


other. 


WOVEN in BLACK and ALL COLO 


FAST FACE AND PURE DYE. 


Wm. Openhym & Sons, Sole Ag’ts, N.Y; 










of Aw e 


yet so readily understood, that of these flowers, 


decorating Odor Bottles, "aan Cushions, Lam 
25e., 50c., and $1.0 0 samples sent on 


Z ~—lMe, An 


Tak ORNAMENTS 


EQUAL TO FINEST HAND PAINTING. 


Prepared for decorating Silk, Satin, and other fabrics. Very artistic, and 


sprays, etc., of fine tints and 


delicate coloring, combinations of rare beauty are easily made. Desirable for 


p-shades, Satchets, &e. 
receipt of price, 


These ornaments are for sale at the leading Artists’ Mate- 
rials, Fancy Goods, and Stationery Stores. 


a, < PALM & FECHTELER, Retail Department, 
N 


o. 3 West 13th Street, near Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Catalogue and directions mailed free on application. 











ARCADIA 
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VELVETEEN! 


VELVETEEN! 


VELVETEEN! 





DENTIFRICE LOTION 


AND 


POWDER. 


q* 


“)* 


the Teeth and the Mouth. 
8, place de l’Opéra, Paris. 
New York: Wholesale, 93 Grand Street. 


g? |% 
2 “Uy, 
- SPECIAL 
*“ygienical RICE POWDER 
Preparations | PREPARED 


for 


9, RUE DE 





CORPULENCY! 


dominal Su Ry for corpulenc: and all abdomi- 
P 4 y 


ceipt of 2. 
tablishme 
ies’ Depa 


. Seeley’s 


mt, 1347 Che 
riment in charge 
Under patronageof the World's mort Seninntbangoses 


tals mergers is given the 


lain cover, on on 


an * 
genuine rolled gold seal ring, 50c. A 
norted embossed scrap pictures, 20cts. 


TOILET POWDER. 


invisible, 
impalpable, 
adherent. 


Ne 


WITH BISMUTH 


by CHARLES FAY, Perfumer, =? 


LA Parx, Parts. 


New York: Wholesale, 93 ¢ Grand Si Street. 





, with name 0c. 6 pks, & this 
com pletealiany 2: c. 
Alling Broa Northfer? Ct 





So bberTruss 

r 
ut St., Phila. Pa 
gompetent lady assistant 





three 2c. stamps. 


“MOONLIGHT ON THE LAKE.” 


New set of Improved Cards, by mail, on 67 of | 
WHITING, 50 Nassau Street, N. Y 





BANKRUPT STOCK 


SHERMAN, NOBLE, & CO., 


50c. on the $1.00. 


Having purchased of the ASSIGN EE of the above 
late firm, FOR CASH, their EN’ ory pee 
consisting of BLACK SILKS, MOUR 
GOODS, DK ESS GOODS, LADIES’ SU Ss 
AND WRAPS, JERSEYS, Handkerchiefs, 
Kuchings, Trimmings, Parasols, &c., &c—all selected 
for FINE BRETAIL TRADE —we will sell the 
sume in our store on and after Monday, September 
15th, at about one half regular prices. 


Le Boutillier | zo 09 
__ Brothers, Pyo1 


NEW YORK. 


THE MOSCHCOWITZ 


Mopet Waist Linina. 


SECURES A PERFECT FIT. 


se 


* >, 
















ae 


A GREAT WANT MET. 

This invaluable production is a suitable Silicia lining 
with a pattern of a Lady’s waist and sleeves printed 
thereon, with a line indicating where to cut and one 
where to sew, thus avoiding the expense and use of a 


paper pattern, and transforming the most perplexing 
part of dressmaking into the simplest. Ask your dry- 
goods dealer for the above linings, and if he has not 
got them, take your measure around the buat under 
the arm, two inches tighter than dress is to fit, and 
send for them to 


M. KAKMPFER, 299 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. 
Sizes from 27 to 34 cost 39c. 
* 35° 40 “ 45e, 


“ oe 414 44 «6 48c., in all colors. 


Send extra 8c. to pay postage for each. 


[)RY GOODS GOODS 






By MAIL or EXPRESS 

SILKS, DRESS GOODS. CLOAKS, 

jhawls, Hosiery, Laces. Embroideries, 

and everything in _* GooD and Ready-made per. 
ents for Ladi = Up bolet and Children. Men 2 
Furnishing ed and 1 oS HeEY RANEY, on ticles. fe. 


pee CONAKD.? 9th & Market Ste.,Philada. 


say where you saw this ebrertiooment. 


“AMAGICLANTERN 

ELECTRIC ENGINE 
MUSICAL BOX 

or STEAM ENGINE 


culars bow ~ SECURE ONE and 
Tagic and ©) 
style ion aso W onderful Nevs 


AN 
MAGIO LANTERNS AN 


F kl Square Song Collection, 


A larger collection of really good pieces has never been 
published at so low a price.—Cincinnati Gazette. 


“ONE COPY SELLS ANOTHER.” 


If you want something to keep the whole family hum- 
ming for a month, purchase this “Song Collection.””"— 
Christian Advocate 
No. 1—Two Hundred (200) Songs and Hymns, 40 cts. 
No. 2—T wo Hundred (200) Songs and Hymns, 50 cts. 

For Sale by Booksellers and News-Dealers Everywhere. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 














Send six cents for postage, and re- 
ceive free, a costly box of goods: which 
will help all, of either sex, toumeore 

® money right away than anything lige 


in this world. Fortunes await the workers absolutely 
sure. At once address True & Co., Augusta, Maine. 
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OUR MANNERS TOWARD 


* MORNING, MavubDIE! 


BY JOVE!” (TAT. 14.) 


FACETIZ. 


A uarrir Columbus girl who had always attended the 
Episcopal church, and had never remained through the 
service, staid this summer through it at a well-known 
Congregationa! church in Massachusetts. It was Com- 
munion Sunday, and little Julie viewed the proceed- 
ings with great wonder. After a time she said in a 
whisper to her sister, who sat next her, ‘‘ Will there be 
ice-cream ?” 





REFRESHING WINDS FROM AFRICA. 


“Grandma,” asked a little boy on waking from a 
brown study, “if what has been had not been, what 
would have been in its place ?” 

Grawnpma (whose thoughts have been dwelling pain- 
fully on Darwiniam). “ Law me, child! apes, they say— 


apes.” ° 
Why is a bright scholar like a dressing for the hair? 
—Both are scent to the head, 


J oO8 eon i 
* Don't, Katy,” said her brother, as the little sister 


GETTING TO BE QUITE A YOUNG LADY, 
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**GOOD-MORNING, MAUD! 
SURE.” 


stood mischievously on tiptoe to overlook his writing. 
“Do you hear me? Don’t.” 

“T sha'n't not don’t,” said Katy, with quite as nega- 
tive a shake of her saucy little head. 


HER REASONS FOR LEAVING. 


“Why, Mary Ann, I’m much surprised 
That you should wish to go; 

There is no reason that you should— 
That is, none that I know. 

You have but three to work for, and 
The work is very light, 

With nothing. to distarb you from 
The morning till the night.” 


“Sure that’s all true, mum, an’ that’s why 
I do be Javin’, fur 

"Tis dreadful to be stayin’ where 
There’s not a bit of stir. 

I'm goin’ back to my ole place— 
Och! that’s the place for noise— 

Eight childher, mum—yes, mum—an’ six 
Of thim foine fightin’ boys. 


“ Aw’ thin the master an’ his wife— 
It’s but the truth I spake— 
Do have a loively, tearin’ quar’l 
At laste once in a wake. 
Faith! but it’s like the owld counthry, 
Wid plisint noise an’ riot; 
An’ back I'll go, an’ not stay here 
To die of pace an’ quiet.” 
acutennaluadipieicialinia 
First Cotonep Sister. “ What de mattah wid Sis- 
tah Johnson dat she neber come to church nomo’ ?” 
Seconp Susrer. ‘She done had the terrified fever. 
I reckon dat’s why she keeps so concluded.” 
REET, Na. El 
A young lady was complaining to her ae) that 
she had no influence with her Sunday-school class ; 
all her Jabor had been in vain. 

“Why, what would you do,” said he, “‘if-you had 
been preaching Sunday after Sunday for a dozen years 
at a row of hardened old sinners, and laboring and 
praying for their salvation ali that time in vain ?” 

“ Why,” was the reply, “I should begin to hope they 
would be lost.” 

A little city girl, after ween, | cows milked for the 
first time, came in exclaiming in delight, ‘Oh, mam- 
ma, I've had a lovely time!. I've been watching them 
draw the cows.” 


THE OTHER SEX ARE BUT TOO OFTEN GOVERNED BY THE LENGTH .OF THE SKIRT. 


I AM VERY GLAD TO SEE you, I AM 
(ATAT. 16.) 





YOUR MOST HUMBLE 
(ADTAT. 19.) 


‘“GOOD-MORNING, Miss MAuD! 
SERVANT.” 

















“A MERCIFUL MAN IS MERCIFUL TO HIS BEAST.” 
SEE WHAT CAN BE DONE IN FLY-TIME WITH A COUPLE OF PAIRS OF OLD OVERALLS AND SOME 


STICKY FLY-PAPER! 


It was the 22d of ‘Febrnary last, and little Alice, 
seeing the display of bunting all over the town 
where she lived, asked her mother why the flags were 
flying. 


“Tt is Washington's birthday, dear,” replied her mo- 
ther. 

There was a very brief pause, and Alice asked, 
“ Mamma, am I invited ?” 





























THE PRIZE MELON. 


“JI, Yo’ Mis‘ABLE STRAY PUP Yo’!” 


“MOSES IN AH BULRUSHES! HOW COME DAT CHILE IN DAT WATAH-MELUNG 2” 








